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‘FOR THE NIGHT COMETH.” 





BY BEATRICE M. THAYNE. 





Work while daylight lingers, 
Before comes the night, 

Ere the rosy fingers 
Of the sunset light 

Paint the skies with glory, 
And the golden day, 

Like some finished story, 
Softly dies away. 


Morn in glowing beauty 
Came across the lea, 

Bearing many a duty, 
O my soul, to thee. 


Hast thou bravely taken 
Up thy work to-day? 
Or hast thou forsaken 
Duty, and in play 
Seeking after pleasure, 
Spent the jewel hours ‘ 
As if life were leisure — 
Sut a path through flowers? 


Yet I must not ponder 

O’er the vanished past; 
Memory shall wander 

Only through its vast, 
Dim-lit aisles; but ever 

Through my future hours 
Bravely Vil endeavor, 

With my utmost powers, 
To take up each duty, 

Lying in my way, — 
Thus in strength and beauty, 

Growing dwy by day. 


Father, kindly point me 
To each duty still; 

With Thy grace anoint me 
For Thy righteous will; 
Then, when daylight fadeth 
From my earthly skies, 
When the twilight shadeth 

All from my dim eyes, 


Then through Jesus’ favor — 
He who died for me — 
Loving, blessed Saviour, 
Take me home to Thee! 
Home! what sweet caressing 
To the sound is given, 
In its music blessing, 
Love, and rest, and heaven. 





FEATHERS FROM A FLYING WING. 





BY GILBERT HAVEN. 





UP THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 

We go hither and thither in our blind- 
ness, on that cross road where we left 
you last week. The rain lays itself out 
on us, in its most applwved style. Mud 
and water meet near the hubs of the ve- 
hicle, and hopes of getting to Brother 
Stamper’s grow dim with the dim-grow- 
ing day. We inquire of a Mr. Frazier 
and get directions, but decline, from 
the lane-like look, untraveled and ridgy, 
of the path, to believe and accept the 
first direction. We get into a river bot- 
tom, and draw rein ata fierce-rushing 
stream. We dare not cross it. <A 
shanty like ison the hither bank. So 
my driver sits in his chariot, and I get 
on a log and essay the ford. The water 
is high on the other side. A few step- 
ping-blocks are there, and then only 
the fence remains to give a foothold. 
It is a ‘ Virginny ” fence, not of the 
toughest, and as I creep along its trem- 
bling bars, I can easily imagine it get- 
ting tired of its burden and depositing 
it softly in the mud and water below. 
But it carries me safe over, and so I 
Speak well of that bridge. The occu- 
pant of the cabin tells us we're off the 
road. We must go back and ford a 
branch not far off, and then, by taking 
that course (pointing across the clear- 
ing), we shall reach Mr. Stamper’s. 
Back I go, ‘* cooning the fence,” as my 
brother calls it; a new phrase to me, as 
was the experience new. The horse 
and buggy soon get to the branch. It 
is running calmer than the noisy brook 
it enters, but it looks uglier. Big limbs 
hang over it, and it has a quiet, soft 
way, like a first-class monser. How 
deep its mud is, after you reach it, and 
how deep that cat-like water is before 
you reach the mud, who knows? No- 
body is near; rain is falling, night ap- 
proaching. The venture must be made. 
Sticks thrown in are suggestive of a 
treacherous bottom, yet here goes! 


his feet, almost; the carriage swims, 
almost. 
we are caught in a bit of trap. A whip, 
acry, a pull, and the feet and wheels 
hold their own, and we come up from 
the swellings of this petty Jordan with 
nothing spoiled, save a few pages of 
| my brother’s sermon. 
| since forgotten to carry notes, and as 
I got my valise into a higher resting- 
place than I could his, packed as the 
latter was beneath our seat, my papers, 
not having any, did not get touched. 
The rest of us were well wet, except 
our seat, and we learned by a brief, but 
sufficient experience, the way giving 
name to the end, why the place to which 


‘these Methodist preachers pulled two 


Water comes up to seat, and 


As I have long 


we were going was called Ducktown. 
Over this branch, which ordinarily, 
probably, a boy could wade, and per- 
haps was dry, we pushed forward into 
woods, lost our way again, took a path 
that after a while we saw was going 
down to the dreaded river, pulled 
wagon round in the narrow, wiry way, 
pushed into woods again, and after 
wandering hither and thither, like the 
babes of old, the darkness deepening, 
and our prospect of spending the night 
amid these wet forests increasing, we 
emerged at a farm-house, and found 
ourselves next door to Brother Stamp- 
er’s, though half a mile away. The 
welcome gate and yard and verandab 
and fire were soon ‘reached, and all 
night, under the hospitable roof, we 
heard the rain-fall, and debated, in our 
waking moments, whether we should 
make Ducktown on the morrow. 

The morning broke at the Stamper 
homestead, wet and lowery. It was a 
debated question — shall we go up or 
down? ‘Two fords lay close above us, 
too deep, it was thought, for passing. 
‘*The ford is past passing,” they say, 
in such circumstances. The great river 
beyond was impassable in that shape, 
and a four miles’ bend must be tray- 
ersed toa ferry. Greaser Creek, beyond 
it, was ‘‘ past fording,” they were sure. 
We should be two days on the trip, if 
we undertook it. But the wind was 
pushing the clouds along; that looked 
favorable. Not ‘‘shepberding the un- 
willing clouds,” as Mr. Shelley puts it, 
except that sort of shepherding that the 
shepherd’s dog may do, barking at 
them, and making them hurry-scurry 
to their distant folds in the far north. 
So we decided to stick to our purpose 
and toventureon. The fords are made 
with difficulty, yet without danger ; the 
road to the ferry is traversed, lop- 
sided, muddy, brooksy, quagm'ry, billy, 
and everything but straight and smooth. 
Tae day brightens, the river is reached 
and ferried, and the road to Ducktown 
is at last struck; for, practically, all 
this is preliminary. It may lead to 
several places. Now we strike the only 
line that goes there, and that goes only 
there. The road winds up the banks of 
the broad and rushing river, called 
Okera or Tokera, up the base of tall 
green mountains, for the most part. 
Two miles above the ferry is the farm 
of Brother Mitchell, home of Methodist 
preachers. He is not at home, and so 


miles still farther on, and up to the Mid- 
way House, where fried chicken and 
coffee, and a bit of sleep and rest, 
under the verandah, by the rushing 
river, give them refreshment for the 
long pull ahead. The old black, after 
his long pull bebind, deserves still more 
his rest andrefreshment. Fifteen miles 
is all we have made of the real distance, 
and twenty-two hours have been de- 
voted to it, ten of which have been spent 
on the road. A mile and a half an 
hour is surely slow enough to suit the 
most radical of conservatives. 
It is one and half of the clock when 
we leave the Midway House for our 
perch up the mountains. Fifteen of 
the miles above us are without house or 
inhabitant. The famous Greaser Creek 
is crossed ere we are aware, a pure, 
bright stream, as falsely named as a 
baby if called Beelzebub; the only 
“bub” that may be truly classed as in 
an unjustified and unregenerate state. 
The great stream backs its muddy 
swirls upon its pellucid water, and tries 
to soil it, as the great world seeks to 
soil the blue clarity of a youthful nat- 
ure. It fails of success. Would that 
the bigger world-river did also! The 
creek repels the river, or rather main- 
tains its sweetness without conscious 
repulsion, and the mad and muddy 
mass goes whirling downwards to its 
death. , 
Now comes the sweet and solitary 
road. The bills, high and woodsy, close 
in upon the river, which flies fiercely 
between their still green walls. In 
their grand calm they look like 
‘‘ Love watching madness with unalterable 
mien.” 

The cliffs open their sides, at times, 
into rocky depths, down which come 
tumbling or trickling the cascades 
and rivulets, made full and noisy by the 
long rains. Flowers of all styles, from 
daisy to laurel, glimmer among the 


pale as Desdemona’s face. Seldom 
have they looked lovelier, though be- 
held in the hollows of Mexican ravines, 





The plunge is made. The horse is off 


East. 
is equal of any of her sisters anywhere. 
Blackberries hang ripe in occasional 
sunny openings, and the horse rests 


the thorns, and their mouths with the 
fruit. 


green yet, much less red and ripe to} 


some berries and some men — may well 
envy us picking this luscious fruit two 


shadows, the last glowing in pink, or 


The Yankee laurel of Tennessee 


while the riders fill their fingers with 
You who have hardly seen them 


blackness — the perfection of color in 


thousand feet above the sea, in this de- 
lightful June sun. See what it is to 
live in the South! 

After five hours of this shaded and 
perfect ride, over an admirable road- 
way, for the most part, we emerge with 
the setiing day upon the open, | cannot 
say level, landscape, whither we are 
bound. The hills sink down, or stay 
behind us, rather, as we pull by farms 
with corn well advanced, and wheat 
reaped and bundled, up a tiresome, 
twisted, and lop-sided road (sorry I 
have no other adjective to describe 
that very common road of the South) 
to the seat we seek. The horse owns 
beat, and it looks, once and again, as 
though the old man’s fate in respect to 
his ass would be ours, and we should 
have to carry the horse, which has car- 
ried us so far and so long. If they 
could only talk, would they not claim 
such privilege? He gets on, however, 
and on a not distant hill-top we see a 
white school-house. Farther on, and 
higher up (bighest up, as it looks to our 
up-looking eyes), is another white 
structure, with tiny steeple. (You can 
spell this éénny, if you will, for both of 
these itwas.) That is the beacon of our 
hopes, we are sure. Boys spring out of 
bushes at our side. ‘* What place is 
this? * we ask. ‘‘ Buzzard’s Roost,” 
they shout back. ‘* What’s that up 
there?” **Hiawasse,” they exclaém, 
and rush off laughing. No ‘* Duck- 
town” here, after all, we think. A rod 
or two farther on, and a man informs us 
that all this is Dacktown, and yonder 
church is ours, and near it the parson- 
age. A man steps out from the next 
cottage ~and hails us, and we are at 
home, He is an official, Brother Jeffry, 
and directs us to our abiding-place. A 
few more pulls of the patient old black 
(how like the humans of his color here, 
who have dragged the whites as he us, 
these centuries), and we are under the 
vine-covered porch and path, in the 
shaded, airy hall and rooms of Brother 
Spargo. Being an Englishman, we 
knew we should have good tea, and we 
did. A delightful supper it was, and 
sweet was our rest on that heaven-kiss- 
ing hill. So rest you also. 








- EXHORTERS, 
THEIR PROPER MISSION AND POSSIBLE 
USEFULNESS. 





BY REV. JAMES PORTER, D. D. 





**To exhort,” says Webster, ‘is to 
incite and encourage, by words or ad- 
vice; to animate or urge by arguments, 
as to a good deed or any laudable con- 
duct or course of action; to advise, 
warn, caution.” 

The office of exhorter in Methodism 
was established in England for the 
double purpose of suppressing some 
over-zealous people, who, it was 
thought, ought not to speak in public, 
and bring out others who might do so 
to the profit of many, but were too 
timid and modest to attempt it without 
special encouragement. Hence the or- 
der of 1784: ‘* Let none preach or ex- 
hort in any of our societies without a 
vote of permission from the assistant ” 
(Emory’s History of Discipline, p. 
151). Asa suppressing measure it has 
had little effect in this country, the pre- 
vailing sentiment of our people being 
favorable to free speech; byt it has 
undoubtedly been useful in the other 
direction, — it has encouraged and de- 
veloped many young men into power- 
ful speakers. 

But for certain reasons it has been 
declining in power and usefulness for 
many years, until some begin to ques- 
tion the propriety of retaining it as a 
distinct office. Indeed, it has been 
lately proposed in the General Confer- 
ence to amend the Discipline by abol- 
ishing it. But it seems to us a wiser 
course to magnify it: — 

1. Because we have much less real 
exhortation in our social meetings now 
than formerly, and they are suffering 
for the want of it. Few, if any, being 
especially charged with this work, no 
one feels particularly responsible for it, 
and it is not done. If any have a mind 
for it, they are afraid of being thought 
obtrusive, or imagine that others might 
do it better, and, therefore, maintain 
silence. Were they to be licensed by 
the Quarterly Conference, it would en- 
courage them, and they would seek to 
prepare themselves to do it with effect. 

2. Because exhortation in the pulpit 
has largely declined. Jesus preached 
many things to the people in His ez- 
hortation (Luke iii, 18). Paul gave 
the people of Macedonia ‘“‘ much ex- 





and amid the beauties of Italy and the 


hortation” (Acts xx, 2). So our fa- 
thers preached with powerful and pun- 


to immediate faith and action, But 
how little we hear of this now in ordi- 
nary sermons! The great object of 
most preachers seems to be to instruct 
the people and defend the Gospel, as 
though that will save without bringing 
it home to their hearts. This alarming 
change in our style of preaching creates 
a vast demand for exhorters. Itis this 
dearth of exhortation in the pulpit that 
gives pious praying-bands and private 
individuals such popularity and crowds 
of hearers. And instead of blaming 
them, we ought to rejoice that God has 
put it into their hearts to go forth and 
stir up the people to prayer, Preaching 
is too often the product of the head ; 
exhortation is the outgushing of the 
heart. The aim of the former is to 
teach, that of the latter to impress and 
urge to action. The preacher explains, 
the exhorter cries aloud and entreats. 
Many are anxious to educate preachers, 
but who tries to help exhorters. The 
Church, we think, is suff-ring more to- 
day for the want of social power than 
for intellectual culture. 
3. Another reason for maintaining 
the office is that there is ample room 
for its exercise outside of our Church 
lines. Hundreds and thousands of out- 
lying villazes and towns seldom bear 
the Gospel. The people are poor, and 
are not in condition to make a fair ap- 
pearance at church, and have nowhere 
to sit were they to go. Let a couple of 
earnest, devout exhorters go and start 
a meeting among them, and they will 
attract attention, command respect, and 
get an invitation tocomeagain. Then, 
there are many places where we ought 
to establish a Church, and could do it 
easy enough with three or four exhort- 
ers from the surrounding towns. A 
little engineering in this direction by 
the pastors and Presiding Eiders would 
put Methodism on the aggressive again, 
and restore its power. 
4. The office is necessary, also, as a 
means of training our young men for 
usefulness. It is one of the great 
questions of the day how we shall re- 
tain them in the Church. Oar answer 
is, give them something to da Train 
them to work for God. Lidense the 
best of them, and make them responsible 
for sustaining little meetings in private 
dwellings, school-houses, groves, and 
they will take care of the others. This 
will be likely to set them to reading, 
thinking, praying and living near to 
God, that they may acquit themselves 
well, and win souls to Christ. This isthe 
way many of our older preachers grad- 
uated to the ministry. They were not 
made, they grew from very small be- 
ginnings by exhortation and prayer, to 
be menof might. And we have thou- 
sands of young men now, who might 
excel them under similar training, be- 
cause they are better educated, and 
have many facilities for improvement 
the fathers never enjoyed. 
The writer cannot forget his first les- 


the service, but they have no authority. 
One of them, at least, ought to have an 
exhorter’s license for this purpose, if 
for no other. It would save the loss of 
much time, as the reader can readily 
see, by adverting to his own unpleasant 
experience in wailing for some one 
to *‘ open the meeting.” 





DR. McCLINTOCK. 





BY MRS, MARY S. ROBINSON. 





Dr. Crooks’ biography of Dr. Me- 
Clintock is, in some respects, the best 
Methodist book of the kind that ever 
came tomyhand. It is the only classic, 
that I now recall, in this department of 
our literature. Stevens’ Life of Nathan 
Bangs is valuable as exhibiting a phase 
of the pioneer period of the denomina- 
tion; Tyerman’s Wesley is ample and 
careful in detail, and very well written ; 
yet neither of these possess in their sub- 
ject the freshness, the particular charm 
and neurness, that render the life of our 
foremost scholar delighttul to American 
readers of the present time. And more, 
— itis, peradventure, somewhat hetero- 
dox to write it, — [{ confess to a feeling 
that with all the fame and goodness of 
Wesley, and the sturdy heroism of 
Bangs, the inherent winsomeness of 
McClintock’s character, the combining 
of extraordinary endowments and at- 
tainments with every Christian grace, 
and added to these, that individual es- 
sence, that tone of spirit, not to be 
formulated in words nor sounded in 
music, but ever more effective in direct 
power than any component part of a 
man’s character, —these form for him 
a certain prerogative of favor over those, 
his predecessors. Be that as it may, he 
is endeared to his contemporaries in 
very close bonds of the household of 
faith, He was as an elder brother 
among us, over whose signal capacities 
we marveled, and whom we could not 
help loving —-for the most natural and 
persuasive reason — because ke loved 
us with the fraternal affection of a great 
and generous heart. 

As I recall the salient events of his 
eareer, I am led to think that every 
turning-point in it was made and di- 
rected by a motive power of affection. 
From the outset, it was his heart that 
led him onward from one decision, one 
achievement, toanother. His filial ten- 
derness directed the activities of his 
early manhood. His earnest love to 
God, evoked by an early religious ex- 
perience, directed his chojce to a self- 
denying ministry, for such it was to his 
anticipation ; and this, to the restriction 
of his ambition for honor in any secular 
profession, wherein, with his talents 
and capacity for work, he could as- 
suredly have won distinction. As a 
teacher he had the gift of imparting 
knowledge, and a temperament of en- 
thusiasm. But here, too, the secret of 
his power lay in what he terms bis 
** daylight of heart.” Without assuming 





sons in this strange schooling. Being 
happily converted; he was asked to 
speak in class, which taxed his courage 
beyond measure. Then he wasinvited 
to pray in a social gathering ; afterward 
to lead a part of the class, then the 
whole, all of which he did with closed 
eyes from sheer fear and with much 
trembling. A few months later he was 
invited to a neighboring town to con- 
duct a prayer-meeting on §$unday, 
which seemed a vast undertakiag, and 
drove him to prayer. It cost bim an 
awful struggle. He was like a young 


bird crowded from its loved nest, and 
was obliged to fly or fall. Bat it did 
him good. 


This is the training our youtg men 
need to-day, to keep them from sin, 
and give them spiritual powet. And 
our exhorter’s license is a capital 
means of securing it. Church lyceums 
and other associations for oiatorical 
reading, speaking, etc., are miserable 
substitutes for the licenses i every 
sense. They tend to fashionable world- 
liness and consequent spiritual, death, 
and often hinder more than they help 
their members, or the Church, itself. 
Personal improvement, the osjensible 
object of these appliances, ij more 
likely to be acquired by direct personal 
effort to win souls to Christ. 

Some seem to have the impression 
that this license is designed fa those 
only who are intending to )ecome 
preachers; but this is a mistake; Many 
have held it for years who nevir will 
preach, and some who have adfanced 
to the ministry, had better have re- 
mained exhorters. God mad} them 
for that work, and they woul] have 
been more useful and better satisfied 
had they coatinued in it. If each pas- 
tor would irain a class of exlorters, 
male and female, to help him in: the 
prayer-meetings, not to the extlusion 
of others, and then give them ime to 
speak, it would send new life through 
our Cburch. 

5. This office is also imporant in 
order to insure an official lealer for 
regular social meetings in the sbsence 
of the pastor. Who is to take charge 
in such a case? Do you answer, the 
official wembers ? Which one ofthem ? 
Each has bis respective dutie}, and 


. 








gent exhortation, urging their hearers 


several may be competent to cynduct 


|to be a disciplinarian in the ordinary 
|sense of the word, complaining some- 
| times at himself on account of certain 
| defects that impaired his fitness, as he 
‘thought, for the leadership of young 
men, he held, nevertheless, an absolute 
sway over them by the wisdom of ar 
all inelusive affection, No stronger 
test of this heart-power upon his sfu- 
dents is needed, than their support of 
him, their immediate rallying around 
him, after bis memorable encounter with 
the Slave Power at Carlisle in 1847. In 
the first hours of confusion and angry 





tumult, cries for ** McClintock, the 
abolitionist,” rang over the cam- 
pus. But when heappeared among his 


pupils, his perfectly sincere and guile- 
less face, his gentle manners, his un- 
altered mien, silenced their clamors at 
once. He talked with them as_ he 
**talked” everywhere. Even in the 
pulpit he never preached; he simply 
discoursed ; for his dignity and his gift 
of oratory lay less in words of man’s de- 
vising than in his manly but gentle 
heart. The cadence of his voice, the 

tness of his speech, drew his ardent 
young Southerners and Middle States 
men to him without exception. They 
closed round him like a body-guard, 
and held to their alleginnee in good 
faith. Not one of them would listen to 
a suggestion made later that he should 
take another field of labor. ‘‘ Incendi- 
ary” as he called himself, he was their 
beloved master. His power of loving 
had overcome the burdest things to be 
be overcome — persistent convictions 
rooted in ardent young minds by social 
and civic training. It is a fact to be re- 
membered, too, that in this crisis of Dr. 
McClintock’s life, he underwent a judi- 
cial trial with the negroes he had de- 
fended. The indictment of the prose- 
cution placed bis bonored name first on 
the list of those charged with instigat- 
ing a riot, and with aiding and abetting 
a murder. The other names were those 
of negroes solely. Few of the anti- 
slavery men who pleaded the cause of 
the oppressed, in past years, ‘‘ behold- 
ing the tears of those who had no com- 
forter,” attained to an honor like this — 
an honor of enduring ignominy with the 
objects of their solicitude. Here, as 
everywhere throughout his life, his 


honor, and had I the space, I could 
trace this initiative, affectionate impulse, 
in his editorship of the Quarterly, his 
ministry at the American Chapel in 
Paris, bis remarkable exertions abroad 
for his *‘ dear country,” his pastorate at 
St. Paul’s, and his labors as a cyclope- 
dist. Truly he was a disseminator of 
sweetness and light, not after the man- 
ner of a pensive contemplator of human 
misery, but after Christ, in whose light 
he saw light. 

Dr. McClintock’s unworldliness was 
a striking trait in a man of society and 
of affairs, such as he was pre-eminent- 
ly. He enjoyed richly the gdod gifts 
of existence. Like his eontemporary, 
Chevalier Bunsen, a child-like freshness 
of spirit, implying capacity for enjoy- 
ment, was his prerogative by right of 
nature. He enjoyed the delicacies of 
the table, the adornments of an artisti- 
cally arranged home, a comfortable 
equipage, engravings, paintings, mu- 
sic—- whatever ministers to fineness 
and nobility of mind. If, when on his 
German travels, he was. offered the 
** Napoleon apartment,” he occupied it 
with much satisfaction. If a duchess 
wanted his quarters, or a king trenched 
upon his privileges at a hotel, he grum- 
bled in his never ill-natured manner, 
and ended by amicably hob-nobbing 
with them. More significant inter- 
views he had from time to time with 
Statesmen,, emperors, presidents, yet 
he never failed to demean himself sint- 
ply as a minister of the Gospel of Christ 
the Lord. Like Joseph in the Egyptian 
palace, and Daniel at the court of the 
great king, he was anworldly, though 
occupied with momentous business of 
public or national welfare. When 
some overtures were made toward ap- 
pointing him ambassador to the French 
court, he met them by replying, ‘I 
would rather retain my commission as 
minister of the Gospel than go as am- 
bassador to any empire on the earth,” 


I shall long remember an evening 
spent with him shortly before he re- 
moved from the parsonage of St. Paul’s. 
His accurate criticisms on a portfolio 
of phatographs that he turned for his 
guests, stopping occasionally to tell a 
legend of castle or cathedral, his mag- 
netic listening to the music played —a 
listening that was felt by every one in 
the room —a listening that evoked 


from the spirit through the fingers of 
the player —and his genial and discrimi- 
nating thanks, —these and other rem- 
iniscences have returned to me vivid- 
ly, since they were quickened by his 
departure from us. The converse was 
interrupted by the announcement of a 
poor man waiting to see our host in 
the entry; whereat he immediately ex- 
cused himself, as if called from us by 
an act of duty. The applicant was an 
artist, of whose integrity Dr. McClin- 
tock had satisfied himself; and when 
he returned, he repeated the sad _ story 
of destitution and illness, known well 
enough to all of us, in one form or an- 
other, although we do not all of us 
vive the subjects of it the last money 
in our pocket-books, as the Doctor did 
his five dollar bill. He also showed us 
a well-executed painting left by his 
*‘friend” —if, peradventure, a buyer 
might be found for it — winning our in- 
terest by pointing out its merits with 
discrimination. The next day, a gen- 
erous friend in Brooklyn to whom | 
had spoken of the affair, gave me a 
considerable sum for the artist, and 
desired the painting should be sent 
him fur examination. When I gave 
the money to the Doctor, he could not 
be profuse enough with acknowledg- 
ments, ‘* Pray thank S—— again and 
again for me. How happy you have 
made me!” Me, not the artist, was 
his spontaneous thought; for with him 
the interests of his fellows were abso- 
lately equal with his own. Nay, I 
used to think that, uplifted as his ar- 
dent spirit often was by an enthusiasm 
of unselfishness, he held them greater 
than his own. 

One ean find no serious fault with 
the engraving, the frontispiece of Dr. 
Crooks’ biography; yet it must be ad- 
mitted that the’ face it represents could 
never be adequately copied. At least, 
none but a painter of genius could 
have detained the elastic spirit, the 
buoyancy of temperament, that ren- 
dered his countenance continually mo- 
bile, and charming in every changeful 
phase, His strikingly spherical brow, 
his fine, grayish, scholar's hair, clinging 
in sparse locks behind his head, so to 
speak — for the head itself was pushed 
forward, and lay for the most part, a 
horizontally inclined dome in front of 
the ears— his mouth, delicate, boyish 
in contour to the last, some theught or 
feeling playing continually upon the 
lips, his finely eutved cheek and chiu, 
all instinct with light, warmth, elec- 
tric force, blended with an air of gentle 
gaiety, of geniality and sympathy, of 
child-likeness, and wisdom, and un- 
conscious digvity{ as he stood, one 
could comprehend all that he was 
hriefly, within a few minutes — scholar, 
litleroteur, cyclopedist, man of affairs, 
diplomatist, minister of the Gospel. 


whatever emotion the theme betokened | 


possible to be long in his presence 
without an impression of his high val- 
uation of humanity. Regard for the 
race was apparently the controlling 
principle of his mind. Dr. McClintock 
also conveyed this rare impression. But 
in his presence one felt even more 
strongly the actuality of Christian 
truth ; the fact of the Gospel as set forth 
in a complex and elevated character, 
and in a personal life of extraordinary 
activities —a life absorbed in affairs 
social, literary, ecclesiastical and civie. 
In truth, he was a modern and modi- 
fied Saint Bernard; uncanonized, in- 
deed, and never assuming or knowing 
that he was a saint. Like his medizx- 
val prototype, he stood before kings 
and counselors of the earth, and 
wrought upon their hearts. Like Him, 
too, he neglected no service however 
humble to souls however lowly; for to 
his single eye, these obscurer offices 
were the most sacred of his calling as a 
servant of Christ. 





ITALY AT THE EXPOSITION, 





BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 





Italy has sought to bestow upon the 
Exposition something from almost 
every province, and she begins witha 
remarkably fine collection of photo- 
graphs from Venice. They show us 
all the principal buildings, the Rialto, 
and the Bridge of Sighs that passes 
‘* from the palace to the prison.” Fine 
photographs of the ducal palace and 
the old Cathedral of St. Mark are 
shown, with a pale blue spectral light 
upon them. The attendant said, 
‘* These pictures were made by the light 
of the moon.” 

While I was trying to ‘‘see it,” a 
sweet-faced, gray-haired old lady came 
and stood at my side. She looked at 
the facade of St. Mark’s and placidly 
remarked that it made her think of 
‘‘our church.” I inquired what *‘ our 
church” might be, and she told me. 
Nothing could be plainer and uglier 
than the edifice named, but it was a 
church, and so was San Marco, and 
that -one association for her was 
enough. Suddenly she broke out, as 
her eyes fell upon a picture of the 
Bridge of Sighs, with, ‘‘ Why, I've 
seen that! That’s in Billy’s jogra- 
phy !” 

Growing interested, I inquired, ‘* And 
who is Billy, pray?” 

“Billy ? Why, he’s my darter’s only 
son, and as bright aten year old as 
there is in Pennsylvany. He’s very 
fond of jography, and his teacher puta 
map of his’n into the school depart- 
ment. He drawed it as easy as I could 
draw a pail er water, and he makes 
horses and dogs and pictures as natu- 
ral as teethin’.” 

Just here her eye fell upon the 
famous megalithoscope, which shows 
the enciosed picture nearly as large as 
reality. It requires one to stand asa 
photographer stands behind his camera, 
and the dear old lady mistook it for 
one, and accosted a gentleman who 
was stooping to gaze at the picture of 
the Pompeian street exhibited within, 
with, ‘How much would you charge 
to take me without my spetycles ? ” 

The gentleman started up surprised, 
and she explained: ‘ Nancy, that’s 
my darter, she’d be so pleased if I 
brought a picture home. She's been 
in a takin’ a long time to get ove, but 
I tell her I’m too old to set. But a 
body ought to celebrate someway that 
gets in here and stays all day, and I 
don't believe I shadl ever find it handier 
than to-day.” 

A few words of explanation satisfied 
her that the instrument was not for the 
purpose of taking photographs. ‘I 
might a knowed it myself, if I'd had a 
bit er guniption. Of course they 
wouldn’t allow any man to set up shop 
right here in the midst of all these 
shows.” 

About the good soul clung such a 
familiar flivor of Yankeedom as let me 
know she had seen the New Hampshire 
hills in her far-away girlhood, and I 
could cheerfully have stayed near her 
to have listened to her quaint talk, had 
she not started off to look again at 
*Billy’s map.” ‘* The other things are 
nice to see,” she said, ‘‘ but somehow I 
take a kind of comfort in lookin’ once 
in a while at that map.” So to the 
dear old soul all the world’s progress 
was of little consequence. All of her 
heart and most of her mind were with 
** Nancy and Nancy’s boy.” 

Stroiling one day through the Japa- 
nese department among works of art 
of so high an order that our civiliza- 
tion hardly attempts to copy, a boy 
asked of his mother, ‘‘Ma, who are 
the Japs, anyway?” ‘The Japs? 
Why, the Japs —they are the heathen ! 
Don’t you know the heathen you send 
your pennies to in the Sunday-school? 
Well, they must be the Japanese!” 

One has only to drop other objects 
of interest and watch the people to be 
provided with an unfailing fund of en- 
tertainment. But we can have people 
anywhere and any day; not every day 
can we have spread out for our study 
such beautiful things as Italy shows 











heart led the way to excellence and 


It was said of Bunsen that it was im- 


in her varied departments. 
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‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISE: ITS 
FIELDS AND REWARDS. 





BY MISS ANNA OLIVER. 





The great need of the world is Christ. 
What Jesus wants is the masses. 
They need Him, and He desires them. 
There never was 4 day that called for 
more earnest Christian effort than the 
present. There never was a day when 
such effort was more encouraging. 
In the early centuries a whole world 
was to be converted bya mere handful 
of disciples’; ‘now the Cross is in every 
land. A period of ignorance inter- 
vened, fitly called the Dark Ages, but 
events hasten in these later years. 
The Bible is read to-day in two hun- 
dred and ten different languages; Rus- 
sia has emancipated her millions of 
serfs; Turkey is open to Christianity ; 
Italy has risen from the ‘‘ grave of 
ages,” and the standard of Zion ap- 
pears in her beautiful valleys; the 
Bible is in Rome itself; Spain has cast 
off the yoke of the despot; India is 
everywhere accessible; Japan, also, 
and China, containing one-fourth the 
earth’s inhabitants, invites Christian 
enterprise. In Africa the slumber of 
centuries is being broken, and in Mad- 
agascar and other islands the Word of 
God is having free course. The doors 
open, but much remains to be done. 
China, India and Africa would each 
furnish ample employment for all the 
missionaries in the field. That we 
may have some conception of the work 
upon our hands, let us consider for a 
moment the condition of thirgs in one 
place — our own Boston. 

In the past year, nearly 22,000 per- 
sons were convicted of crime in Bos- 
ton. Of these more than half were 
native citizens of the United States. 
Thus we have, inside Boston, two fair- 
sized cities of criminals — one of them 
American! Listen, also, to the *‘ cry 
of children ” —the thousands of home- 
less, and worse than homeless, at our 
very doors. Of these there are many 
hundreds actually gathered in groups, 
waiting, as it were, for the angel of 
pity to move Christian hearts, that the 
sorrows of their little lives may be 
healed by the waters of love. Ac- 
company Miss Burnap, missionary at 
North End, or truant-officer Coles, into 
one of the homes of Boston — the 
father and mother intoxicated; the 
child, a girl of four years and seven 
months, blear-eyed and staggering 
— intoxicated, too! 

Down the street is a contrast in 
many respects—a Christian family, 
Portugese, but poverty is here. No 
news from the father at sea for more 
than a year. The son, aged sixteen, 
has been an invalid twenty-two months. 
Eagerly he lays his thin fingers in 
your warm hand. His eyes brighten, 
and his white cheeks almost glow, as 
he exclaims to his mother repeatedly 
during your stay, ‘“‘ I’m so glad they 
have come. Isn’t it long since any one 
has come to see us!”\ There he lies 
month after month — broken dishes on 
a shelf—not one pretty object on 
which his eyes may rest. 

Next door — but why should I men- 
tion these? You have doubtless seen 
the same yourselves. I speak merely 
to “‘ stir up your pure minds by way of 
remembrance.” 

Now this is a work that comes 
home to every one to-day, for it must 
be accomplished, not by the Church as 
a whole, but by individual effort 
Each true believer belongs to the 
‘‘royal priesthood.” The word of the 
Master to every sinner is, ‘*‘ Come!” 
His command to each of you, His fol- 

lowers, is, ‘‘Go—into the highways 
and hedges;” ‘‘ go, disciple all na- 
tions ;” “ go, tell My disciples that I am 
risen.” The world’s elevatign which 
He commenced, He has committed to 
His earthly children — ** Lovest thou 
Me? Feed My lambs.” As the angels 
stand before His face, this work they 
long to do. But God has honored us 
withit. Our Father worketh hitherto, 
and hath called us to be co-laborers 
with Him. No temperance society or 
reform club ever restored one drunk- 
ard. That is done only by the warm 
grasp of a brother's hand, the arm 
thrown around the erring one, the 
kindnesses prompted by the sympa- 
thizing heart. 

There is, to-day, in Boston much of 
this individual effurt— earnest, pa- 
tient, devoted. More is needed, and 
with it a thoughtful wisdom, looking 
to the future. What are the causes of 
this crime and degradation in our cul- 
tured city? Can they not be ascer- 
tained and removed? For, as in the 
temperance reform the most important 
point is not the restoration of a drunk- 
ard here and there, but the establish- 
ment of such a condition of things that 
none shall become drunkards, so in all 
judicious plans for the masses; not to 
provide for the destitute the ultimate 
aim must be, but to so arrange society 
that only in exceptional cases shall 
any experience want; not to raise the 
fallen, so much as to prevent any from 
falling. Really, the work of the 
Church is not to convert sinners, but 
to train the children up into Christ. 

Can we ascertain the causes of the 
prevailing degradation ? Go with me to 
the State House, to the commissioner of 
prisons, to tre board of state charities, 
to the chief of police, and others, and 
we learn that nine-tenths, or, to be 
within the truth, three-fourths, of all 
our criminals commence their down- 
ward course by drinking. Almost as 
large a proportion have no trade or 
skilled occupation by whi : to earn a 
livelihood. Ab, with how much wis- 
dom did the divine Master, in a prayer 
of only a few lines, which He taught 
His disciples, after an ascription of 


“| the utmost purity and polish of man- 











for the triumph of His cause, place the 
apparently simple request, ‘‘ Give us 
this day our daily bread!” Before. 
ask forgiveness for sin, or d 
from evil, we are instructed 
daily food. 

Again, we learn that no 
Massachusetts teaches its Ta 
trade. Ina part of the West 
are designedly prevented fi 
ing one, lest men should get thems 
into prison expressly for this purpose. 
Thus criminals may be in the hands of 
our government five, ten, or twenty 
years, and at the expiration of their 
sentences they are returned to society 
utterly helpless — disgraced and help- 
less. 
large proportion of the convicts to- 
day in our Massachusetts State Prison 
in Charlestown, are re-commitments — 
are serving out their second, third, 
fourth and sixth sentences! On the 
other hand, of the 4,080 children who, 
through the past years have been 
placed in families by the ‘‘ Home for 
Little Wanderers,” — two thousand of 
them boys, and more than five hundred 
now grown to years of maturity — Mr. 
Toles of the Home will tell you that not 
one has been known to use, intoxicating 
liquor. 

Now, what is the part of Christian 
wisdom? Is it not, as Gladstone de- 
fines a good government, ‘to make 
it as hard as possible to do wrong, and 
as easy as possible to do right?” 

1. Let us close the liquor traffic, pur- 
suing the dealers, if need be, as we 
do lesser swindlers — counterfeiters — 
even through the passes of the Rocky 
Mountains.” 

2. Let us demand of our govera- 
ment a compulsory education that shall 
teach, not grammar and arithmetic 
only, but some trade or skilled occu- 
pation by which every boy and every 
girl shall be able to earn a support. 

8. Receive the homeless little ones 
into Christian households, training 
them in the love of Him who has said 
‘‘of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Discouragement is often felt in en- 
deavoring to elevate the depraved, be- 
cause they do not desire improvement. 
This simply shows that they are hu- 
man. As a rule, all wish to be let 
alone. Few eare to be roused to higher 
aims. In fact, it is mainly those who 
have advanced far already, who of 
themselves strive to progress still fur- 
ther. But great should be the encour- 
agement of reformers from the thought, 
that the culture of one generation is 
the inheritance of the next. Are you 
asked, ‘Is it possible to take that child 
in whose veins flows hot, tumultuous 
blood from ancestors who are guilty of 
every transgression in the catalogue of 
crime, and by any process whatsoever, 
of culture or religion, make him the in- 
tellectual, social and moral peer of the 
descendant of a long line of pure, he- 
roic ancestors?” Answer: It is possi- 
ble to raise that child immensely, and 
— thank God, upward tendencies are 
inherited as well as downward — the 
next generation starts on that higher 
plane. This may be a slow process; 
to succeed it must be steady; but, ah, 
how glorious for a race like ours! For 
humanity is not (as some would have 
us believe) sprung from nothing, and 
going nowhere. We have come from 
God, and are going home. 

Labor for the elevation of the masses 
brings a present reward in the satis- 
faction derived from benefiting others ; 
but still more in the refinement of the 
laborers themselves. For a person of 





ners to visit jails, and the lowest sinks 
of iniquity, and take by the hand the 
disreputable and vile, does not blunt 
refinement, as a superficial thinker 
would be ready to fear, but, on the 
contrary, induces the ‘truest politeness, 
gentleness, and sweetness. It cannot be 
otherwise; for they, from the hem of 
whose garments virtue is imparted to 
others, must themselves touch the 
seamless robe — must hourly walk by 
the side of Him in whom all graces 
dwell. The Golden Rule is a law of 
truer etiquette than Lord Chesterfield’s 
whole volume contains. 

And who are we that we should 
shrink from any? When we consider 
their hedged-in condition, their pover- 
ty, their ignorance, their loneliness, 
the temptations without, the cravings 
within, we are forced to admit that, if 
we do differ from them, it is mainly 
God who has made us to differ. Often 
in the lowliest places we find the foot- 
prints of the Friend of Sinners, and we 
are constrained to lay our sandals off 
our feet, feeling it holy ground. 

A few years since, a number of col- 
ored children were gathered into a 
mission Sabbath-school. The parents 
had been the lowest of the slaves, the 
families disorganized, drinking — sup- 
ported mainly by the children, who either 
begged or sold trifles. The few young 
women who undertook the instruction 
of these, feeling that they would be 
under their influence but a short time — 
the families breaking up and changing 
location — endeavored to teach them as 
simply as possible ‘‘ the truth as it is in 
Jesus.” When greatly discouraged — 
it was discouraging sometimes, for they 
were persons totally ignorant of every- 
thing worth knowing, having no ideas 
of the laws of life, or health, or clean- 
liness, or proper living in any relation, 
the gulf seemingly impassable between 
their condition and that of common re- 
spectability — the teachers encouraged 
each other, saying, ‘‘ I do believe some 
of these children are Christians now, 
and know what it is to trust the Lord: 
and that the germ of a new life is trans- 
forming their lives.” 

Atest came. By 4 sad accident one 
of the little girls was fearfully burned. 
The case was distressing beyond de- 
scription. In a small room — if it can 
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le suffered aed. 1¢ 
day the burns we e ¢ 


The last time it ‘eae my Pprivi- 
lege to stand by‘ Estelle’s bedside, the. 
burns had been dressed, and thé suf- 
ferer lay faint from the fearful ordeal, 
when she said to me, , 

“You love me, Miss ‘Annie, don't 


What-is the-eonsequence?. A}you?” I answered_her I did. 


“* And you would stop this from hurt- 
ing if you could, wouldn't you?” 
** Of course I would.” 
“* Does not Jesus love me as much 
as you do?” 
‘*A great deal more. 
you.” 
** And He could stop this from hurt- 
ing ina minute if He chose, couldn't 
He?” 
“<Tés.” 
She raised to my face her large eyes, 
bright with the near light of the other 
world, and said, 
‘*Then I think there must be some 
very good reason that we don’t know 
anything about, or He would stop this 
hurting.” 
Turning her head on her pillow, — 
it was the only part of her person she 
could move, the remainder was stiff in 
the bandages — turning her face to her 
pillow with very much the motion of a 
child nestling to rest in some one’s 
arms, she whispered, 
‘*Dear Lord, let it hurt as long as 
you see best, and then take me home 
to heaven.” 
I never saw Estelle again, for that 
night the Lord teok her home. 
Here was an unlettered child; but 
could the profoundest theologian evince 
more entire consecration than to be 
able to say, if dying under such cir- 
cumstances, ‘Let it burt as long as 
Thou seest best.” 
The problem that at some time 
troubles every thoughtful mind — why 
God allows this or that — disturbed 
Estelle. And can the most far-reach- 
ing philosophy give a better answer 
than that of this colored child, ‘‘ there 
must be some very good reason that 
we know nothing about?” Are purity 
and virtue tainted by contact with 
such saintly suffering ? Was not Jesus 
standing by that bedside? The purity 
of our Lord when on earth was abso- 
lute, His modesty, refinement, delica- 
cy, complete. Yet Jesus shrank not 
from the touch of the vilest. His great- 
est glory is that He laid His glory by. 
He never did anything great, as the 
world estimates grandeur. He wrote 
no learned book; He carved no match- 
less sculpture; He touched no glowing 
canvas; He went through life gather- 
ing around Him the maimed, the halt, 
and the blind, not fashion and style; 
He healed the sick — touching them. 
He could bave healed them with a 
word. Oh, the significance of the fact 
that Jesus touched the loathsome leper! 
May we who are named for Thee, 
Thou Christ — the Anointed — have in- 
deed the oil of Thy consecration pour- 
ed upon our heads! The motive exalts 
the act. The accursed tree— the 
shameful cross- - becomes the blessing 
of humanity, and floods the world with 
the growing glory of a heavenly day. 
He has gone, but to come again. 
Now is with us the day of toil and con- 
flict. In the noise and smoke of bat- 
tle—in the heat and hurry, or the 
weary marches, we may snatch an oc- 
easional cool draft of comfort; buat the 
full reward of these lives of ours is not 
here — it is beyond. 
There is a glorious work in the world, 
Te do this very day; 

Then shall we fail, or hesitate, 
Or fritter time away? 

4 cry from the great, dark cities, 
Our souls has entered in, 

From the thousand, thousand children 
Whose heritage is sin; 

From half-paid women, laboring 
To keep the wolf at bay, 

With the tempter standing by them 
To make their souls a prey; 

A call, too, from our brothers, 
Once pure, erect and brave, 

But thirst for drink, and kindred thirsts, 
Have power to enslave. 

Then let us be wisely thoughtful, | 
Learning the best to do; 

And let us be firm and valiant — 
Stand for the right and true. 

If we dare, and do, and conquer, 
This age shall flash the light 

Down the vista of the future, 

For God, the truth, and right. 


He died for 











VIRGINIA CORRESPONDENCE. 

At the recent session of the General 
Conference I discovered from the dis- 
cussions in the committee on Bound- 
aries, that the impression prevailed to 
some extent that the Virginia Confer- 
ence was ‘a failure.” I did what I 
could to disabuse the minds of those 
who were thus deceived, and endeay- 
ored to show that whilst our growth 
and prosperity was comparatively little 
to what we could have desired, that 
there were good and sufficient reasons 
for this apparent lack of success. The 
Rockingham, Lewisburg and Abing- 
don Districts, and part of the Win- 
chester District, or so much of those 
as were formerly embraced in the Bal- 
timore Conference, Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, and which pow constitute 
the principal part of the Virginia Con- 
ference, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
were surrendered to the Church South, 
by the pastors and renegade chaplains 
and officers in the confederate army, 
who.were rebels during the war; and 
the Baltimore Conference, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was organ- 
ized and constituted by Bishop Early 


‘so as to embrace nearly all of that por- 





‘be called a room, having ne floor, and 


tion -of the preachers of the Balti- 


Church, then laboring in what is now 
ia Conference, Method 
Church, These 
active rebels, and some o: 















sore wend sent, out as ‘pastors of these 
Churches, everywhere we found thes 
Unio® ‘portion ofthe ‘whites, who 
were largely in the minority, anxious 
to-receive us; but they were afraid of 
the aristocratic’ rebel majorities who 
}had tyrannized over them for four 
years; who had, in the main, been the 
governing portion of the Church be- 
fore the war; and who were not only 
unwilling to receive us, but called us 
all manner of names, locked the doors 
against us, and, where they dared, in- 
cited mobs against us, intending to 
drive us away just as the Confederate 
troops tried to drive back the Federals 
that they might retain the spoils; and 
thus, by a system of persecution and 
intimidation, draw over to their fol- 
lowing all of our membership whilst 
they drove the ministers away. 

In this manner they hoped to retain 
quiet possession of all our valuable 
properties in the valley of Virginia, 
which had been constructed in the 
purer days of Baltimore Conference 
Methodism, when slavery was pro- 
scribed, and when, through fear of 
a falling away from the faith, the prop- 
erties were secured to “‘ the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America for the service of pastors 
appointed under the supervision of the 
General Conference,” and ‘in no case 
for the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South.” There were, also, other quali- 
fications most sacredly guarding these 
temples to the service of a Church 
who up to that time rigidly enforced 
the rules against ‘‘ buying and selling 
slaves.” But the Conference had fal- 
len, and had first advocated conserva- 
tism, and then a Central Methodism, 
and finally (this portion of them), the 
southern rebellion; and Bishop Early 
threw the gates sjar, and they marched 
in solid phalanx into the Church South. 
These men deliberately betrayed the 
Church, wickedly waged war against 
us, and to-day are able to show but 
little improvement. In a few cases 
where the preachers are good men, 
they use moderation. In addition to 
this, these preachers of the Baltimore 
Conference of the Church South, find- 
ing that there is to be no trouble about 
the Church property save from the 
Virginia Conference preachers, have 
renewed old friendships with their 
former associates of the Baltimore 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and have been exceedingly 
fraternal.. By misrepresentation they 
have prejudiced the Baltimore Confer- 
ence, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
against us, so that we have had little 
or no sympathy or co-operation from 
them in our work. Oar principal 
sympathy from what now constitutes 
the Baltimore Conference, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, is from the ministry 
who were formerly in what was then 
known asthe ‘‘ East Baltimore Confer- 
ence, Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
This combined the principal Union ele- 
ment. 

We have had a few, however, even 
in the Baltimore Conference, who have 
been firm as the rock on all these 
questions which have divided Church 
and the nation. They, however, have 
had but little time to help us. Other 
Churches along the border are regu- 
larly and systematically aided by their 
sister churches in Washington, but we 
have not (except in avery few individ- 
ual cases, where we were in a state of 
absolute starvation) received private 
assistance, and yet we are helpless and 
hopeless in sight of the capitol of our 
great Republic, and no voice responds 
to our necessities. We were set off 
into a separate Conference by the Gen- 
eral Corfezence eight years ago, with- 
out any consultation whatever, with an 
appropriation of bare $1500 for the 
support of our pastors, and were told 
to go and prosper. We went forward, 
with the*‘ valley full of dry bones” as 
the only heritage to begin with, and 
have more than doubled our member- 
ship. Is the meanwhile the mission- 
ary appropriations have been reduced 
one-half, and the ministers have nearly 
doubled. 


Now ij is modestly intrmaied that as 
the Virginia Conference is ‘‘ a failure,” 
we had better go back into the Balti- 
more Conference, and this, too, with- 
out any assurance that this whole work, 
as heretefore, would not be abandoned 
to the Caurch South. Such a preposi- 
tion is a'shameful reflection on as brave 
and abl? a body of ministers as will be 
found in any Conference of similar size 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church. If 
the wors has not been more successful, 
it is because it was ‘‘smashed” up 
when under the auspices of the Balti- 
more Opnference, Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh If Annual Conference bound- 
ary lines are to be re-adjusted, let the 
anxious parties and the parent missiun- 
ary society restore us to a living status, 
and thea we will be ready to consider 
these qtestions so vital to our interests. 
Until tien we do not propose to be 
sunk irto oblivion from whence there 
shall ndther be voice or sound through 
which ‘© reach the ears and heart of 
the greit Church beyond us, which, I 
am surg from the action of the General 
Confer@ce Committee on Boundaries 
would wot be willing that this vine of 
their ovn planting should die. 

In regard to the insinuation that oe 
bave wisted the missionary money, I 
have tlis to say that the Bishops and 
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pointed by themselves, have had exclu- 
sive control of this matter; and the 
if at all, has been uy 


9s who have come and se 






--- ‘thin 80 “still. 
ought to have the right to control this 
matter, or new methods should be in- 


augurated. I have little doubt but that 
some, has\been wasted on some 
meh and some places. We have not 


always approved of the administration 
in these respects, but have in no sense 
been responsible for these failures. 

As to the places: It was but natural 
to select points of relative importance, 
as, for instance, Staunton, and to make 
extraordinary and continued efforts to 
develop them, and then, after all, to be 
forced for the want of means to suspend 
operations for the time being. This isa 
thing of daily occurrence in every depart- 
ment of life. The worst that can be 
said of such things is that they are 
mistakes. We have had but few worth- 
less men, and these were thrust upon 
us in a way for which the ‘‘ rank and 
file” are not responsible. Success at 
some of our appointments has come 
after years of patient toil, for instance, 
Norfolk City. For years we toiled with 
apparently no results, when suddenly 
the Spirit came with mighty power, 
and many were added to the Church. 
In the meanwhile, we must Jean heavily 
on God’s providences and promises. 
In justice to one of our number, I 
must say that we had some means when 
we came here that we had earned in 
other fields, but while legitimately en- 
gaged in the work of the ministry, we 
have been gradually spending our sub- 
stance until we are at last brought to 
the verge of starvation. I will not 
speak of the personal sacrifices that we 
have made to sustain the Church in Vir- 
ginia. When we entered this work, 
we supposed that the Church would 
stand by us. I believe the great Charch 
of our fathers would gladly do so if the 
facts in the case were before them. I 
propose that more of these “ inside 
views” shall be brought to light in the 
future. Much has been said and writ- 
ten about the heroic daring of the 
Western pioneers, but much more than 
I have ever seen or read could be 
truthfully said of preachers in the Vir- 
ginti Conference. 

Another reason for our seemingly 
small success is found in the fact that 
at an early date our colored member- 
ship were organized into separate con- 
gregations under the auspices of the 
Washington Conference. The. whites 
never asked for any such arrangement, 
so faras I know. In no Conference in 
the Connection is there less prejudice 
against the people of color, than among 
the majority of our ministers. I can- 
not say so much for all, but we South- 
erners were always accustomed to 
worshiping with colored people, and 
we rather like the arrangement, and 
feel as though there was something 
lacking when there are no negroes to 
shout and pray in the galleries; but 
they have departed, and left us much 
weaker, without any compensatory ad- 
vantages. In this case our loss is, 
perhaps, their gain. [am not so sure, 
however, of this. Nearly all our 
churches in the valley were constructed 
with reference to the accommodation 
of both nationalities in the same audi- 
ence; but the whites were exacting in 
requiring the colored people to keep to 
the galleries, and they went out from 
us as might have been expected. Much 
more could have been done for them 
had it not been for this foolish preju- 
dice. I am sure, however, that they 
feel more freedom ia congregations by 
themselves; but it is solely because of 
the exactions of the whites, and not 
that they are constitutionally clannish 
and desire separation. The fact is, 
separation was most painful to many 
of them, but they preferred it to forced 
or uncongenial unions. They were 
brought up under white pastors, and 
they regard them with peculiar rever- 
ence. In some of the congregations 
where I have preached they have re- 
mained with the whites, and [ have 
preferred having them do so. I would 
not serve a congregation where they 
were excluded. I know of none of our 
Churches in this Conference where this 
is done, and it is a common thing for 
our preachers to preach for them; but 
I blush for shame that this courtesy is 
not reciprocated. It is cowardice alone 
that prevents it. Whites generally 
enjoy colored speakers better than the 
blacks themselves do, so that an occa- 
sional interchange would hurt no per- 
son, and would be mutually enjoyable. 
We, however, welcome their preachers 
most cordially to seats in our Confer- 
ences, and never group them alone as 
in some of the Conferences further 
South. I do not think that we have a 
half dozen preachers who would object 
to the admission of colored preachers 
into our Conference. If it should be- 
come necessary, it will be done. The 
best colored school in Virginia is taught 
by a member of our Conference. 
Whites, we presume, would not be ex- 
cluded if they should séek admission. 
We desire to be a decidedly religious 
institution, but we are not yet perfect. 
More anon. CHARLES Kina. 





PRactTicaL RELIGION. — Many peo- 
ple are constantly wondering what will 
be our condition after death: How 
shall we live? Where will be our hab- 
itation? Of what sort will it be? 
These are dreamy speculations. The 
more important question is, How to 


live well in this life? This answered, 
the other questions will take care of 





the Pre@iding Elders, selected and ap- 


themselves. — Baptist Union. 





A HAPPY OLD MAN AND A FAITH- 
FUL MINISTER. 


| 
¥ oY REV. E. DAVIES. 

















it is to spend an hour 
y.0ld man, who lives in the 
flory, and who has worked 
years (fifty years of which 
Fin the itinerancy), and who 
usands saved under his 







“Do you ask who it is? I answer, 
Rev. A. D. Merrill of the New England 
Conference. He was born in Salem, 
New Hampshire, about March 7, 1796, 
whs converted at thé age of eleven, 
obtaining a joy that was unspeakable, 
and héaring the very angels of heaven 
singing around him as plainly as he 
ever heard any human voice. At that 
early age he had a distinct view of the 
plan of salvation, of the necessity of 
the new birth, and of the dreadful state 
of the wicked. Being the first mem- 
ber of the family that was ever con- 
verted, he had but little help, and by 
degrees he fell back and wandered 
from God. He was married at the age 
of twenty-two, and was reclaimed when 
twenty-four. 


HIS CALL TO PREACH. 

Soon after he was converted, God 
laid on him such a burden for souls 
that he would preach to sinners in his 
sleep, taking a text, preaching from it, 
keeping to it, and closing up in due 
form. This was strange to his wife 
and to others who would listen, and a 
Deist was confounded one night in list- 
ening to Brother Merrill preaching in 
his sleep. One day he asked the Lord 
to give him a sign that He wanted him 
to preach. The power of God came 
upon him in such a manner on that day 
that he preached in the field with all 
his might as he was hoeing his corn, 
and was amazed to find a man listening 
tohim. Still he cried for a sign, and 
felt sad as he went home without some 
wonderful indication of God’s will in 
this all important matter. Suddenly 
there was a rushing mighty wind that 
passed by him and struck him, and a 
voice said with power, ‘‘Go!” He 
replied in his weakness, ‘‘I cannot, 
Lord.” Again God sent the wind and 
said, ‘*Go!” ‘I cannot, Lord,” he 
replied. This startled him, and he 
made up his mind that if the voice 
came again, he would say yes. It was 
repeated, and he said, ‘* Yes, Lord, I 
will go. When shall I begin, Lord?” 
‘**On your first invitation.” 

The very next Sabbath he had an in- 
vitation to preach in a school-house in 
his own town. Some went to hear, 
others to mock, but God was there, and 
two souls were converted, including 
one of the mockers. After this he had as 
many calls as he needed, and the next 
spring he joined the New England 
Conference, and was sent to Landaff 
Circuit. But before going to his cir- 
cuit, he’ went to Sandwich camp-meet- 
ing, which was his Jerusalem where 
he waited for the Holy Ghost. He had 
felt his need of entire sanctification for 
some time, and while Rev. J. H. Skar- 
rats was preaching, the power of God 
came down, and he was melted before 
the Lord and lay in the dust, till he 
could see Jesus smiling upon him. He 
was made clean, soul and body, receiv- 
ed the controlling baptism of the Spiris, 
and was filled with the Holy Ghost. 
This blessing has abode with him for 
fifty-five years. 


ITINERANT WORK. 


For about half a century this man 
of God followed the arduous work of 
an itinerant, and this was at a time 
when it was a sacrifice to go forth trust- 
ing in God. He was blessed with six 
sons and two daughters, and it was not 
always convenient to find a house large 
enough to accommodate them, so that 
they were obliged to move twice a year 
sometimes. Only think of one family 
moving about forty-seven times! 

Father Merrill was once riding from 
one appointment to another, on horse- 
back, when he came to a road that led 
to hishome. The horse refused to go 
any other way, and as he had never re- 
fused before, it seemed strange. He 
touched him in order to start in the way 
towards his appointment, but the faith- 
ful animal trembled and refused to go. 
Father Merril] lifted his heart to God in 
prayer, and felt that his duty was at 
home. He galloped his horse, and as he 
rode in sight, the children came running 
out, and he found that his wife had 
broken an arm, and was alone with the 
children. This faithful wife endured the 
hardship, poverty and toil of itinerant 
life till 1859, when she entered upon 
her eternal rest. His present wife has 
been a living comfort to him for some 
fifteen years, and they are spending the 
close of life in a home furnished by 
two of the sons. Father Merrill is in 
excellent bealth, is eighty years of age, 
and like John Wesley he rises about four 
o'clock in the morning, milks his cow, 
feeds his chickens, looks around@ his 
garden of three acres, and is so happy 
walking with God, that he almost 
thinks it would kill him if he was to 
have any more of this joy poured into 
hissoul. So he lives im the suburbs of 
heaven, within the bounds of Boston, 
near Meeting-house Hill, Dorchester, 
and one of these days the angels will 
come to carry that sanctified soul to 
glory, and give him an abundant en- 
trance into the city of life. His six 
sons live and profess religion. His two 
daughters have passed on to glory be- 
fore. 





About £0 many bumps it takes to 
teach the baby to walk, and about so 
many blunders to set the business man 
firm on his legs— only four per cent. 
escaping failure; but never mind the 
falls, so long as there is courage and 
strength left to pick one’s self up 
again. 
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RAMBLES AMONG BOOKS. 

CHRISTIAN BELIEF AND LiFe (Roberts 
Bro’s) isa volume of sermons by Dr. Pea- 
body, which evinces the candor and catho- 
licity of his nature. He-accepts many of the 
fundamentals of Christianity,, the resurrec- 
tion and ascension of Christ being among 
them. The Lord’s Supper awakens less 
spiritual thought, and nowhere, in the affa- 
ble addresses, is there a profound sense of 
the need of man, and the potency of salva- 
tion by the blood of the Cross. There is 
sweetness, rather than light. The graceful 
and venerable doctor shows us how beauti- 
ful is Christian belief and life, in a shadowy 
form. A richer experience had given it 
more of flesh’ and blood, more of soul an? 
spirit. 

CARTOONS, by Margaret J.Preston (Roberts 
Bros.), is a felicitous attempt to put pictures 
into verses. It catches at the soul of many 
a story, pathetic, saintly, domestic, and not 
too tragic, and in a few touches sets the body 
of verse to the spirit. While not strong, 
they are not weak. Very pleasant reading 
for a chance hour; sometimes rising into the 
grand, as in the dialogue entitled “In the 
Sistine,”” where Raffuelle,[Angelo, Giulio 
Romano meet in fierce debate over art and 
its scope. 


A PAYING INVESTMENT, by Anna Dick- 
inson (Osgood), is a ringing cry for the sal- 
vation of America from illiteracy. It ought 
to be equally ringing in its demands to save 
from lack of integrity. That is what ails 
America, Illiteracy is bad, and literary 
scoundrelism is worse. One-fifth can’t read, 
but that is not the fifth that breeds the ras- 
cality of the land. She cries aloud for com- 
pulsory education; can’t we have a school 
for compulsory integrity ? She depicts, bril- 
liantly and briefly, our treasures of land and 
opportunity, and, as forcibly, our shame — 
jails of squalor, vagrants, and truants— but 
not our greatest shame. Her book should 
be in everybody’s hand, and another should 
follow it, more stinging, against the greatest 
fault and peril of the land. Buy, read, lend 
this live book, with too vague a title. 


THE DEFENSE OF GENEVIEVE, and Other 
Poems (Roberts Bro’s) are Wm. Morris’ first 
essays on his famous line, They show the 
strain he has so well and faithfully worked 
—a strain of richness over rich. Thought 
in abeyance,sentiment all. These poems 
come into the field where Tennyson has 
wrought and fought. They suggest com- 
parisons; not to their injury, necessarily, 
yet their lack of that perfect something, 
which his touch discloses, probably made 
Morris withdraw to a ficld Tennyson never 
enters—Greek and Norse mythology. There 
is many a dainty poem here. Not the least, 
nor least sweet, is the last, ‘“‘ Praise of My 
Lady :” — 

** My lady seems of ivory, 

Forehead, straight nose, and cheeks that be 
Hollow’d a little mournfully, 


Beata Mea Domina! 
* + *. * * * * 


“ Her great eyes, standing far apart, 

Draw up some memory from her heart, 
And gaze out very mournfully, 
Beata Mea Domina !” 

More ambitious is his translation of Vir- 
gil, ‘* The ®ueid.” It is his last, as was the 
other his first, work. The attempt to trans- 
late a great poet should never be made but 
by a great poet. Morris’ genius is sufficiently 
Virkilian to essay Virgil. His long, trailing 
rbythm is almost hexametrical, and is even 
more hexametrical in English than the hex- 
ameter itself — though we shall uever know 
whether the Greek and Roman can be trans- 
ferred to the English in their own dress unti! 
Longfellow tries, and triumphs, The verses 
here are rich in rhythm, broken by proper 
cesuras, quaint, often, in rhymes, and pow- 
erful in the powerful passages. Dido’s pas- 
sion is grandly sung. All the force of the 
original is well preserved. Thus is put a 
famous passage : — 

“ Now night it was, and everything on earth had 
won the grace 

Of quiet sleep; the woods had rest, the ’wildere: 

waters face; 

lt was the tide when stars roll on amid their 

courses due, 

Aud all the tilth is hushed, and beasts and birds 

of many a hue, 

And all that is in waters wide, and what the 

waste doth keep 

In thicket rough, amid the hush of night-tide lay 

asleep.” 

The smooth flow of Virgil is a little stayed 
by the antique style of the translator, whose 
form is older than Virgil, but the fullness of 
strength and flavor his genius imparts 
makes it almost another Virgil. It stands 
forth the best since Dryden, and in no few 
points better than his. 


Most beautiful, without and within, in 
story and in picture, is MABEL MARTIN 
(Osgood). This story of Whittier is better 
than his ‘“‘ Maud Maller.” A witch’s daugb- 
ter, her mother hung, herself scorned and 
rejected, her lover the Boaz of the village; 
her betrothal at the corn-husking. It is one 
of Whittier’s best, and of anybody’s best. It 
will live in beauty of idea and form, and in 
this superb beauty of illustration and type. 
Noso fine a work has this year come to 
light. Get it, and give it to the one you love 
the most — that is, via wife, or husband, or 
daughter, or somebody — yourself; for these 
best gifts always find their way back to our 
own tables. 


Harpers have set forth Goldsmith’s Sr- 
LECT POEMS — a thin book, but, like the 
thin crust of country milk, of thickest cream. 
‘“* The Traveler,” ‘‘ Deserted Village,” and 
* Retaliation” are these choice treasures. 
How little of the greatest man lives! how 
impossible it is for the little that is truly 
great, to die. No sweeter poems, none mere 
enduring in al) literature than “The De- 
serted Village;” none, save “ Childe Har- 
old,” of surpassing excellence in design, anc 
that not surpassing in finish “ The Trav- 
eler.” They are here put into a small, thin 
volume, cheap and handy. It should be on 
every scholar’s shelf. 

In like pretty shape is the poetic series of 
LITTLE CLASsIcs (Osgood), three of which 
are issued, Narrative, Lyrical, and Minor 
Poems. They contain some of the best of 
these classes; ull of them no books of com- 
pilation can hold. We are pleased and sur- 
prised to find Browning’s “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra” among the lyric beauties. It is the 
best poem Browning ever wrote. It is late 
of cognizance, but not too late. Why “‘ An- 
nabel Lee” was left out, and ‘‘ Elegy in 4 
Country Churchyard” and ‘‘ Evelyn Hope” 
inserted, is not apparent, except that the line 
must be drawn somewhere. Surely it should 
not have been drawn there. Nor should 
“The Bells” have been omitted, nor “ Death 
in the Desert.” But every gleaner chooses 
his own sheaves. They are excellent, a* 
far as they go. G. H. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
M. Rénan, the auibor of “The Life of 
Jesus,” has recently published a volume o! 
“ Philosophical Dialogues and Fregments.’’ 
— Sir Edmund Beckett, Buart., author 0! 
“ Clocks, Watches, and Bells,” “ Lectures 
on Church Building.” ‘* Astronomy without 
Mathematics,” etc., has in preparation a new 
work to be entitled “ A Book on Building.’ 
The subject will be treated both in its legs! 
aad practical aspects, ——— It is stated tbat 
M, Dalou is engaged upon another group 0°! 


“ Mother and Child,” of higher and more 
serious character than he has yet attempted. 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS. 


TWENTY-}IETH DAY. 
BISHOP AMES PRESIDING, 


The Conference was called to order 
at9 a. M., and opened with religious 
services conducted by W. B. Wood. 

On motion of D, N. Cooley, the order 
of the day was then taken up, namely, 
the report of the committee on the State 
of the Church, and after the resolutions 
of the majority and minority reports 
had been read, C, B, Fisk, chairman of 
the committee, waiving his right to 
speak, said he thought it would be well 
for the Conference to hear Dr. Scudder, 
who had been secretary to the commit- 
tee and who would explain its action. 


M. L. Seudder said: The subject 
had been fully before them, and dis- 
cussed in all its bearings, but as his 
time was limited he would merely give 
a little syllabus of what he had intended 
to say, and the brethren who followed 
him could enlarge at pleasure. In the 
first place he submitted that in the pres- 
ent state of feeling in certain Confer- 
ences it is a critical time that demands 
action. That state of feeling is very 
strong and indicates very clearly that 
something must be done. It would be 
seen that by these resolutions of the ma- 
jority report the whole question of the 
organization of Conferences is placed 
simply on the ground of preference. 
It was not exclusiveness, but prefer- 
ence, and in the Church, as well as in 
our social life, this he held was the 
higher law of God. Tracing the history 
of this work, in all the South we found 
something like this, first an attempt at 
mixed congregations, but they have all 
expired. Next an attempt at mixed 
districts, but they, too, have nearly all 
expired. You can find now no instance 
of a white congregation with a colored 
pastor, nor of a white district with a 
colored Presiding Elder. Itis a law of 
attraction, of preference, if you please, 
that everywhere prevails. 

Then, again. This work is so made 
up, that if this power of preference be 
denied,there will be necessarily increas- 
ing friction and ultimate destruction. 
In proof of this he referred to the Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and Tennessee Confer- 
ences, where the declension has already 
been considerable. 

The next point he wished to make 
was the opportunity which this denial 
of preference would give for prosely- 
tism. Probably very few present knew 
the extent to which this was being car- 
ried by the African Church, the Zion 
Chureh, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Colored Church of America. In Ala- 
bama he had been told 800 went off at 
one time, and in Tennessee, also, this 
work of proselytism was going on with 
fearful havoc, and nothing but the meas- 
ure proposed would check it. 

Furthermore, this work was to have 
its influence upon all our white work in 
the South. It has succeeded well where 
the division has been made. Look at 
the Delaware, Washington and Lexing- 
ton Conferences, and you will see dem- 
onstration of this fact. 

J. Cummings thought the remarks of 
Dr. Scudder very good from his stand- 
point, but to some of us there was 
another point of view and a far more im- 
portant question. He was very far 
from considering this a mere matter of 
preference. It was not simply a ques- 
tion of afithmetic. When we come to 
face the question and ask for the reason 
why such division is desired, look at it 
as you will, it is a question of casée, 
and you cannot find any other explana- 
tion. The separation was demanded 
by caste, arising from race and color, 
and he did not think the time had come 
fer this General Conference to recog- 

nize by solemn vote a principle that was 
ignored even in our civil institutions. 

It has been said that both classes de- 
sire this separation. So far as our 
white members are concerned, doubt- 
less many of them do. So far as our 
colored members are concerned, the 
representations here made show that 
such is not the case, and if they should 
desire it, that is no reason why it should 
be granted. We are not simply to ask 
ourseives, What is best now, but the 
question looks to the future. It isa 
question of the division of our brethren 


acter and position, and he did not think 
there was any other explanation of this, 
but that which he had indicated. 

What, he wanted to know, was our 
nission in the South? There are church- 
es enough there already to provide for 
them separate classes. There were suf- 


ficient accommodations for those who 
cannot or wil) not associate with our 
and he held that it 
was our great mission to teach this great 
lesson of equality in the Church, as 


colored members, 


there is now equality in the law. 


Those who advocated this view might 
be charged with inconsistency, for there 
are separate Conferences already. That 
question was not before them, but he| Then if we are separated from you, 
would say a wrong in one direction 
does not justify wrong in another, and 
the fact that we have sinned in the past| @ssociations may not be pleasant at all 
is no reason why we should commit 
more, and in the name of the sentiment 
that had prevailed to so large an extent 
over the country, in the name of what 
has come to us from our fearful conflict, 
the recognition of man as man, irre- 
spective of condition or race, he pro- 


tested against the action proposed. 


E. O. Haven moved to amend the first 
resolution by inserting after the word 
Conference the words, *‘ embracing in 


whole or in part the same territory,” 
that it shall read; 


“that there should 
be no division of such Conference into 
two or more Conferences embracing in 
Whole or in part the same territory, and 
where it is not clearly to be seen that 
such division would favor or improve 
the state of the work in any Confer- 


L. C. Queal said: Mr. President, 
allow me to state that in this committee, 
& paper was presented, asking you to 
allow us to divide during the next four 
years, if we thought proper to do so, 
and one of our most intelligent colored 
preachers, a member of the committee, 
fought it, desiring to strike out the four 
years; he had been a Presiding Elder 
in the Zion Church; he said he knew 
their strong fort and our weak point, 
and knew that it required prompt action 
to save our people. So, when the reso- 
lution came before Conference, another 
colored brother, a Presiding Elder, 
moved to strike out the words four years, 
as the King’s business required haste, 
and the lamented Bishop Clark in organ- 
izing the Alabama Conference, gave us 
instructions to organize the whites to 
themselves, and the colored to them- 
selves, appointing leaders, stewards, 
etc., among themselves, and wherever 
we had the right man, appoint a colored 
preacher to take charge of colored cir- 
cuits; and white preachers to white 
charges; but in no case appoint a col- 
ored man over a white charge. He was 
with us two years, and promised us 
that whenever we became. strong 
enough that we would be separated. 
The time has come, the best time is 
past, so good a time will never come 
again as the present. 
We have now 6,341 whites, and near- 
ly 6,C00 colored asking you to respond 
to Bishop Clark’s promise. 50,000, more 
or less, friends outside, ask you to grant 
it, and make us happy, and the thoughts 
of doing right will make you happy in 
in return. Amen. 
H. H. Moore said if the statements 
which he had heard were reliable, 
then the present aspect of things is 
against the white man and against the 
colored man. Shall we make use of the 
color of the colored man to embarrass 
the work‘of preaching the Gospel to 
him? Shall we make use of the fact, 
that the white man is white to put em- 
barrassments in the way of preaching 
to him? Shall we try to neutralize the 
color of the colored man with the white- 
ness of, the white man in this matter? 
He was in favor of the m»jority report 
that we might have free access to botb 
claims. 
J. W. Martindale said: It becomes 
us in the consideration of this question 
to discriminate between a moral princi- 
ple und a mere notion or idea. The 
principle that this is supposed to involve 
is that of equal rights, and the notion or 
idea that some seem to have is that 
equal association is necessary to main- 
tain that principle. Now, we are all 
agreed that the members of these Con- 
ferences in the South shall have equal 
rights, but we are not agreed that equal 
association is necessary to maintain 
equal rights. Nor do we believe that 
any action of this Conference can com- 
pel or secure equal association. You 
cannot compel the colored man to come 
to the white Churches, nor can you com- 
pel the white man to go to colored 
Churches. You cannot compel the col- 
ored people to accept a white pastor. 
We tried that in Missouri and fuiled, 
and we were forced to the conclusion 
that if we retained any portion of the 
colored people, we must give them col- 
ored pastors. 
It is said this will encourage caste, 
but is it true? Has it been so in Mis- 
souri? [Voices, **No, no!”] Has it 
been so in the South ? [ voices, ‘** No!) 
Its tendency is to do away with caste, 
and this is the only way you can 
do away with it. You cannot legislate 
color out of or into a man’s face, and it 
will be sheer folly to attempt it. The 
prejudice existing must be cured by 
education, aud whenever desired they 
should be permitted to form separate 
Conferences. 

In his judgment that was the way not 
to deprive them of, but rather to give 
them equal rights. In this city socie- 
ties are separate and distinct; and why 
not allow the privilege of choice to oth- 
ers P 

‘T. B. Snowden's Speech. 


happy in being permitted to answer 
for himself, and was only sorry that he 
had not time to express his views fally. 
This question, as well as some others, 
required a great deal of thought and 
Many have 
brilliant minds and are able come to a 
conclusion upon most any question very 
soon, but are not so brilliant as not to 
make mistakes by their hasty conclu- 
sions. Hence we want to consider and 
digest this subject thoroughly before 
we decide. First, Mr. Chairman, I 


main as they are upon the whole is the 
best thing we can do. 


Says: 


hast the words of eternal life.” 


fitable. 


possessed. 


assigned. 


this union. 





ence,” ete. 








T. B. Snowden said he felt himself 


claim that to let the Conferences re- 


The mental de- 
velopment of our people depends 
largely upon the association of those 
who have had opportunities which the 
most of us have not had. Dr. Watts 
“Always try to associate with 
those who know more than you do.” 


**to whom shall we go, for thou alone 
These 


times, but I believe they will be pro- 
Ben Johnson’s society was 
sought by many eminent men of his 
day. It was not because he was so 
affable that men liked to associate 
with him, for it is said that his manners 
were bearish, but to draw from that 
large source of knowledge which he 
Therefore we want the 
Conferences to remain as they are that 
the colored element may be educated 
so| by the white element, and better fitted 
for the work to which they have been 


The second point I make is our social 
powers as well as our discriminating 
powers can be more fully developed by 
By association we can find 
out whether these separationists mean 


they loveus. Christ says, ‘‘ If ye leve 
Me keep My commandments.” I say 
if you love us stay with us. A bheuse 
divided against itself cannot stand. 
Some may say that they can do us 
more good by drawing the color line, 
but you don’t know our wants, unless 
you are with us, and caused to undergo 
some of our hardships. Hamilear 
made his son Hannibal swear contin- 
ual emnity against the Romans at the 
age of nine years, upon the banks of 
the Rubicon. Hannibal ever kept that 
oath, and was the most inveterate en- 
emy the Romans ever had. 

But some of the colored ministers 
are for separation also. A ahild may 
takea viper into his hands after being 
told by its companion that there is no 
danger in so doing. Thus he will 
grasp the viper, and by so doing he 
will be bitten, and death is the final 
result. The idea that I want to convey 
is this : Many of the colored brethren 
who have voted in their Conferences 
for separate Conferences, have been 
told that it would be better for them, 
and as they are children in the work, 
took it for granted that their fathers 
knew better, and voted for separate 
Conferences; if this General Confer- 
ence sanctions that vote, a spiritual 
and financial death will be the result. 
The next point I make is, that asse- 
ciation is a means of moral develop- 
ment. 

The Conference adjourned, to meet 
at 3o’clock p.m. The doxology was 
sung, and the benediction was pro- 
nounced by W. H. Elliott. 


Speech of L. D. Davis. 


Mr. President: We hear a great deal 
said in this subject on the subject of 
caste as entering into the merits of the 
question under consideration. Now, 
caste is to us all a hateful word. To 
our Methodistic ears, educated, as we 
all are, in the doctrines of free grace 
and universal love, it is suggestive only 
of outrage and wrong. 

Now, sir, what is caste? In turning 
to the authorities we find caste defined 
as an hereditary classification of society, 
or as a separate order by which com- 
munities are divided into higher or 
lower grades, with the lines of demar- 
cation so distinctly drawn that they 
cannot be passed over. It is an order 
of things with which we are all more 
or less familiar. Wherever it exists, 
all social progress is impossible, and 
advancement not to be hoped for. 


Of course caste, in this its true sense, 
cannot exist among us, for in this 
country all doors of commercial, reli- 
gious and political preferment are open 
to all men. 
But while we denounce the division 
of society into higher and lower grades 
by the arbitrary lines of caste, we find 
the human family divided, by the Al- 
mighty Creator Himself, into several 
distinct races, the existence of which 
we eannot ignore. Why God who 
made all men should have so divided 
them is more than we can tell. But 
the facts are before us, and we cannot 
ignore them. God has not made caste, 
but God has made the distinctions of 
race and marked them by colored lines 
which we can never wipe out by act of 
Congress or the vote of the General 
Conference. 
The lines of caste divide men into 
inferior and higher classes. The race 
or color lines do nothing of the sort. 
There is nothing in these tat place one 
man or race above another. The 
white man and the black man may live 
side by side, and may mingle in schools, 
churches, and social gatherings, or 
they may choose to remain entirely 
separate, and in neither case is there 
any approach to a decision of the ques- 
tion of inferiority or superiority. Color 
lines exist, but they have nothing to do 
with caste. 
These facts and considerations show 
the folly of the argument as attempted 
to be drawn from the cry of legislation 
in the interest of caste. We do not 
legislate in that interest, but in recog- 
nition of the race or color lines which 
the Almighty has Himself established. 
We have been told here that we should 
take a sponge and wipe out the “ color 
line,” as we would erase the marks on 
aslate. All such talk is absurd. The 
color lines shall endure while humanity 
lasts. 
Our old contests with slavery, our 
old fight in behalf of oppressed colored 
men; our long remembrance of those 
in bonds as bound with them; 


rious success that has crowned our ef- 


us that isin danger of leading us astray. 


under tutors and governors. Now, sir, 
the colored race should be thrown on 


their own Conferences, Presiding El- 
ders, and whatever is necessary to self- 
Without. this separation and indepen- 


of true Christian manhood. 
Speech of E. Q. Fuller. 
Mr. President: Had I time I would 


running in old ruts. 


equality. 





what they say or not. 


They say that 


our| passage of this majority mport de- 
struggles in their behalf, ani the glo- 


forts, and created a sentiment among 


We can now scarcely bring ourselves 
to treat our colored brethren as full- 
grown men, but propose to keep them 


its own responsibilities and resources, 
for its own good, They should have 


reliance and intellectual advancement. 


dence, they can never rise to the dignity 


show this Conference that the question 
before us is not one of caste, that these 
brethren whe set up this claim are not 
in the advance in this movement, but 
far in the rear of their brethren in the 
South on the question of the unity of} to be recognized as men ableito man- 
races in the Church. Those who rep- 
resent this as a question of caste are 
Our Charch in the 
South bas moved out upon a higher|of the Conferences on the @lor line 
and broader and better platform, rec- 
ognizing all men as men, and ministers | claim it is oppressive when yu com- 
and members in the Methodist Episco-| pel us to go into mixed Co}ferences 
pal Charch upon a broad and Christian 


I would further show, if I had time, 


that the minority repert isutterly wrong, 
and that its adoption would prove in- 
jarious to our work in many places. 
It is wrong, sir, because it denies all 
separation of the white or colored un- 
der any.circumstances. Now, sir, the 
experiment has been tried. We have 
endeavored to mix congregations in 
several places, and this is the underly- 
ing question of this whole matter. It 
's not merely Conference lines, but 
Church lines. And we have endeay- 
ored to mix societies in various places, 
and I am prepared to say that the ex- 
periment has proved an utter and com- 
plete failure wherever tried. 

Then I would like to call attention 
to the remarks of the last speaker upon 
this platform. Is it known to this Con- 
ference that the brother never says a 
mixed Conference? that he himself is 
a member of a separate Conference, 
and comes upon this floor because he 
is a member of a separate Conference ? 
[Applause ?} 

Then again I would like to show that 
the report of the majority is on the true 
basis. It gives liberty of choice and 
freedom of action in all our work. It 
does not say to one people, ‘* You shall 
and must associate with another or 
leave the communion to which you be- 
long.” It does not say that they shall 
not. It leaves it with them to decide 
that question, and I believe that to be 
right. And then I would make a plea 
in behalf of the white people of the 
South. We have defined our position 
in regard to the people; we stand here 
as defenders of the rights of the color- 
ed man, and these white men who 
come from the Southern Conferences 
are prepared, at any cost to themselves, 
to defend the rights and liberties of the 
people of color in the Church and in the 
nation. But have we not white people 
in that country? I am prepared to say 
there are multiplied thousands whose 
hearts are with us to-day. Is it pro- 
posed to reject one that we may re- 
ceive the other? We merely propose 
to reach our hands to both peoples, and 
bid all welcome to our communion, 
and do what we can to elevate and 
save the people of the South. This is 
the mission of our Church, and this is 
why we stand here and plead for the 
adoption of the report of the majority. 
I would be glad to enlarge upon 
these several points, and especially 
upon the last, and show you where, 
geographically, the white work lies. 
Why, in the very nature of things, the 
adoption of this majority report does 
open a door to them, without to any 
extent whatever closing it to the color- 
ed people. 

J. Lanahan said: I was once a col- 
ored preacher myself, and have some 
experience on this subject. The mo- 
ment a Colored Conference was organ- 
ized, they ruled us out, saying they 
wanted a colored preacher, That was 
in the Washington Conference. He 
thought the Conference prepared to 
vote, and moved the previous question. 
The vote was taken, and the call was 
not sustained. 


Speech of Rev. R. M. Hatfield, D. D. 
This is the old question _ between 
slavery and freedom. The question is 
whether the great Methodist Episcopal 
Church shall put under ban and o8tra- 
cize the colored people. [Several 
voices —‘* No! No! No!”] Itis the 
question whether we, their only real 
friends, willtreat them as other people 
treat them— turn them out and have 
their friends taunt them by saying, 
‘* The Methodist Episcopal Church have 
no more regard for you niggers than 
we have.” [A voice: “Hit him 
again.”] And [I stand here to-day, in 
the name of Methodism and humanity, 
to enter my protest against this great 
wrong —a step that, as sure as we 
take it, will bring crimson blushes of 
shame to the cheeks of our children in 
days to come. 

My next remark is, this Geveral Con- 
ference is the only body to settle this 
question. If you ask for the facts in 
the case as to just what is desired, you 
find this to be the truth. There is one 
sentiment in Missouri and another in 
Mississippi; one man represents the 
views of one section, and the other the 
views of another section. What are 
we to do? Stand up he with a 
sense of our responsibility upon us 
and do right in the sight of God, and 
risk the consequences with Him. 

I want to say another thng. The 


stroys the grandest, noblest work the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is doing 
on the face of the earth to-day. In the 
South the best of our Churc) are suf- 
fering everything but martwdom for 
their love for the negro. Pass this law, 
and there is no chance for then. 


Speech of W. L. Muir. 

He was suprised at the ramarks of 
some of his brethren, espedally the 
young brother from the Weshington 
Conference, who knew nothiig at all 
from experience or observaiion con- 
cerning the people in the Smth. He 
had been in a mixed Confetence for 
five years formerly, and duting that 
five years there was but one district, 
and hardly strength enough {fo say in 
that ** Amen.” [Laughter.]| He had 
heen in a colored Conference for seven 
years past, and to-day that Cmference 
has five flourishing districts) and in 
the name of bis constituentshe plead 
for separate Conferences. Thty wished 


age their own affairs, and n¢ looked 
upon as children. 
It has been said that the deeuttios 


favors caste. We,on the otler hand, 


against our will. [Applaue.} We 
prefer to be free to follow our inclina- 





founded upon experience and observa- 
tion. 

A brother who spoke on the. other 
side of this question said: Don't 
make this a local matter; if you do, the 
colored brethren will all go into. col- 
ored Conferences. Do you see the} tic, 
point? If you grantthe colored peo- 


separate Conferences. [Laughter.] We 
are loyal to the Church, but do not 
wish to be forced into mixed Confer- 
ences, and du not believe you will dis- 
regard our wishes. 
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BOSTON MARKET. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
July 18, 1876, 

FLOUR — Superfine, $300 @ 3.75; extra, $4125@ 
475; Michigan, $5.75 @6.75; St. Louis, $6.25@8.75; 
Southern Flour, $650 @ 8 75. 
Corn — Mixed and Yeliow, 60 @ 65c. @ bush, 
OaTs — 46 @ 0c. @ bushel. 
RYE— 91 @ 9c. ® bush, 
SHORTS — $14.00 @ 14.50 ® ton. 
FINE FEED — $15.00 @ 15.50 ® ton. 
SEED—Timothy Herds’ Grags, $2.50@2.75 @bush.; 
Red Top, $3.00 @ 3.25 per bag; R.I. Bent, $3.0@ 
3.50 @ bushel; Clover, 16 @ l7c. per Ib. 
APPLES — $3.00 @ 4.00 ® bbl. 
BEEF — $10.50 @ 12.00 for mess and extra mess; 
and $13.00 @ 14.00 ® bbl. for family. 
PORK — $22.00 @ 22.00; Lard, 12@ 1244c.; Hams, 
124% @ 13c. ® Ib. 
BUTTER — 24 @ 26c. 
CHEESE — Factory,9 @ 10c. 
Eces —17 @ cents per doz. 
HAY — $21.00 @ 22.00 @ton. 
POTATOES — New, $2.00 @ 0.00 ® bush. 
BEANS— Extra Pea, $1.25 @ 150; medium, 
90c. @ $1 00 ® bush. 
POULTRY — 15 @ 20 cents ® Bb. 
TURNIPs — 40c, @ 0.00 ® bush, 
BEETS — 40c. @ 0.00 ® bush. 
CARROTS — 40c. @ 0.00 @ bush. 
DRIED APPLES —j8 @ 12c. @ D. 
ONIONS — Natives, $0.00 @ 0.00 @ bbi.; Bermuda, 
$1.00 @ 0.00 ®@ crate. 
GREEN PEAS — $2.50 @ 3.00 ® bbl. 
BLACKBERRIES — 10 @ 12c. ® box. 


REMARKS.— New St. Louis Flour, the first of the 
season, arrived the first of last week; the quality 
was excellent, and there is a promise of a full sup- 
ply. There is a good demand for all choice grades 
of Butter.. New Potatoes have advanced. 


FURNITURE. 


BROOKS & WALBRIDGE BROS, 


(Formerly W. P. B. Brooks & CO.) 
DEALERS IN 
Carpetings, Furniture, Stoves, etc., 
Boston, April, 1876, 
We take this opportunity ofinforming our friends 
and patrons that we have returned to our old stand. 
151 Hanover and 9 Marshall Sts. 








(which we have lately enlarged and improved to 
meet the growing demands of our trade), where 
we shall offer on LIB# RAL TERMS a choice se- 
lection of New Goods which, having been pur- 
chased and manufactured during the past dull sea- 
son, we shall be enavied to iseli at LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE, Our stock istull and com- 
plete, and selecte. trom the choicest designs and 
best manufactures. Thankful for past favors re- 
ceived, and. hoping by fair dealing to merit a 
continuance of the same, 


We subscribe ourselves, respectfully, 


BROOKS & WALBRIDGE BROS., 
151 Hanover St., 114 Blackstone, and 
9 Marshall Streets, Boston. 


W. P. B. BROOKS. LEVI WALBRIDGE 
206 FRED WALBRIDGE. 


33d Year. 


Now England Motual 


LIFE INSURANCE 6CO., 


Post Office 





Square, 


BOSTON. 


Assets - - - $14,399,527.95 


This Company insures lives upon the MUTUAL 
plan, and upon easy terms of paymentof premium, 
Also, is prepared to discount at areasonable rate 
of interest Endowment policies which will mature 
prior to Jan. 1, 1878. 


BENJ.F.STHVENS, President. 


JOS. M.GIBBENS, Secretary. 
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St. Cloud Hotel. 


The St. Cloud Hotel. which is now open to the ade 
lic tor the season of 1876, is pleasantly located u 
one of the very finest portions of Old Orelard 
Beach. It is eighty feet front on the water, and con- 
tains rooms for seventy-five guests, with piazza an’ 
broad platform running the entire length on the 
front. The Hotelis directly on the sea-wall, and 
commands a grand view of this admirable beach 
sti etching away for miles on either band, and af 
fording excellent crives, Its sweep of the bay is 
untimited, and has won tor the house an enviable 
reputation for the fine views of Old Ocean afforded. 





Guests are here surrounded with the comforts of 
a home, and to those rsons desiring quiet it is 
especially desirable, he facilities for sea bathing 
are admirable. There is little or no undertow, 
and so shallow is the water, and the descent into 
the same is so gradual. that bathing by mvalids 
and children is rendered safe and delightful at all 
times from May till November. 

The Old Orchard station on the Boston & Maine 
Railroad is within two minutes. walk of the house, 
and telegraphic as weli as mail faciliiies are ad- 
misable. 

Board can be obtained from $1 to $2.50 per day, 
according to rooms occupied. 

All applications by mail or otherwise promptly 


Mrs. B. MANSON, Proprietress, 





ECONOMY AND HEALTH. 


Doctor Johnson’s Health Lifts only cost $30. 
They are on exhibition and for sale at the Congre- 
gational House, Beacon Street, Boston. Tue Lift 
is a neat, portable parlor ornament; alittle beauty, 
and a complete Gy jum in itself. 

JOHN SULLY, AGENT, 

216 Cor. Beacon and Somerset Sts. Boston 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD, well- 
known Chroarbout New England as the WHITES, 
FINEST and BEST. 

LEAD TAPE, %-in, wide,onreels, tor Cur- 
taiwaticns. 

LEA 


yapen, from 2}4 to Sinches wide. 
on te ay Lye 








E, of any size or thickness. 
At ieee beet oos] prices for goods of equal qualits. 
FRANCIS BROWN, Treasurer, Salem, Mass. 
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OWS at the 


S15#e ENG. CONSERVATORY OF MUSiG 


years, E. TOURJEE, Music 8B. 





WANTE $15.00 for 5 years, ona farm 

8 worth $4,800; $3,000 for 5 
years on city property worth $9,000; $5°0 on city 
property worth $2000, all by the first or tenth o 
duly. Allatl0 per cent, interest payable semi- 
annually at your post-office. T. A. ot 





tions and the dictates of our ~dgment 
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ple what they want they will go into| (Riendins 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


The twerty-fith Academic year hestus Am. 
3ist. For ladies ee. Sou Fo pon 
rm 0 weeks. 
ofs wd. oe inf solcntiae, Ciabeical, Eclec- 
—— tory, and Protessional 
Or nares mer select any three 
ier clergymen’s t: : ee = For 
isters, one-third discou r 
and’ Ritdietbee ‘sooue 
r Leen Students Senn 





Twenty years of pros- 


ming tobe 
ted af fone 
benty. ‘forcataloguesor rooms: 


JOS. E. KING, D. D.. Fort Edward, 
4 N.Y. 





East Maine Conference Seminary 
BUCKSPORT. MB. 
The Fall Term of this Institution will 


76. quality is not only full 


Pairbanks Scales. 


THE STANDARD. ESTABLISHED 1830. 


The public appreciation of these 
Trustworthy, Reliable and Durab’: 


SCALES 


is shown by the steady growth of the business 
which was larger last zeae | than pret vefore. The 





tly d but 
are Constantly being made, so that they continue 
to be as ever, 


THE STANDARD. 


Every variety, as Railroad. Hay, Coal, Platform 
and Counter Scales. for sale at om emo 


2 Milk Street, Boston, 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN « Co. 
311 Broadway, New York, 
220 FAIRBANKS & CO. 





Aug. 2d, and continue fourteen weeks. Academic, 
Classical. Scientific and Commercial Courses. 
Book-keepivg and Penmanship a specialty. 

For catalogue address the Principal, 


220 Rev. GEO. FORSYTH, A. M. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women, 


AUBURNDALE, (near Boston), Mass. 


An attractive home ; the best of teachers; intel- 
ligent care of the health of growing girls; unusual 
advantages, without extra charge in spelling, 
penmanship, drawing, singing, elocution, physi 
ology, English literature, lectures on ART MUSIC 
ETC. Special pains taken for social culture. Also, 
a college preparatory course. 

Number of boarders limited; early application 
is therefore necessary to secure places, Address 
186 CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Principal, 


DrawTheological Seminary. 


The next term of the Drew Theological Semi- 

nary will commence on Thursday, September 2!st. 

For catalogues and all special information, address 
J. F. HURST, D. D. 

213 Matison, New Jersey. 











Cincinnati Wesleyan College 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR, 


First Semester opens September 13, 
1876; Second, February 6. 1877. 


Offers ansurpassed advantages to those desiring 
thorough educ-tion in English, Science, Belies- 
Lettres and Ancient and Modern Languages, Mu- 
sic, Painting, etc. 

vos ad RICHARDSON is Principal of Academy of 


KARL BARUS, Dean of the Gaiters of Music, 
THE FACULTY NUMBERS twenty-one Teachers. 
Deleghtful rooms and generous ta efor Boarders, 
Address hey. DAVID H. MOORE. D. D. 

224 CINCINNATI. 





N. H. Conference Seminary 


and Female College, Tilton, N. H. Fall 
Term, August 23, for both sexes. 81 years of con- 
stant prosperity. Now l4 Teachers. 29 graduates 
this year. 7revular and 4 special departmen's; 
Classical, Belies- Lettres, Collegiate Preparatory, 
English Scientific, Commercial, Normal. Musical, 

Penmaoship, Painting, Theology and Elocution. 
Expenses moderate. Send for room or —— 
to the President, J. B. ROBINSON, 224 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


Middletown, Conn. Three courses of study, 
each of four years; Classical, Latin-Sclentific and 
Scientific. Examination for admission on th 
first day of the Fall Term, Thursday, Sept. lith 
For Catalogues or further information, address 
224 CYRUS D. Foss, D. D., President. 








SECOND HAND CHURCH ORGANS. 


No. 75. Two Menueles, 32 stops, $1.500, 
No, 81, Ove Manuele, 17 stops, $1,000, 
No. 82. Two Manueles, 24 stops, $1.200. 
No. 84. One Manuele, 8 stops, $400, 
No. 8. One Manuele, 8 stops, $500, 
No. 86, One Manuele, 4 stops, $150, 


For Particulars apply to 
B.& G.G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 
180 eow BOSTON. 


SONGS FOR THE TIMES! 


Centennial School Singer; 


OR, SONGS OF PATRIOTISM AND PEACE, 
By Geo. H. Curtis and Wm. O:land Bourne. 
128 large Pages: 

Price, 40 Cents ; $35 per 100 copies. 








The ‘* CENTENNIAL SCHOOL SING- 
ERS ” was prepared by Prof. Geo. H. Curtis 
and WM. ORLAND BOURNE, gentlemen pecullarly 
fitted for the work by their connection with the 
’ Public Schools of New York City during the past 
twenty-five years, 

The ** Centennial School Singer” is a 
patriotic companion for 
The Family, The Festival, 

The Choir, The Concert, 

The School, The Social Circle, 
and the Campaign! 
containing nearly one hundred of the best Songs 

and Hymns of our U nion. 

The ** Centennial School Singer” wou!d 
be valuable in every Home and School throughout 
the land, 

Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cents. If your 
bookseller does not sell it, send direct to the Pub- 
lishers — 

ea Our Publications are sold by Booksellers all 
over the world, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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LOVE ENTHRONED; 


or, Hssays on Evangelical Per- 
fection, By Daniel Steele. D. D 
Revised Egiition. 1l2mo. $1.50. Giilt Edge. $2.00, 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


Itis a precious means of grace, and wil! bear 
swectness and light into thousands of hearts.— B. 
K, Peirce, D. D. 


Itis the only contribution of real genius this 
popular theme of perfect love has had in a hun- 
dred years—nay, since Kuthe'ford wrete and 
Charles Wesley suog. Itis genius set on fire oi 
grace. — BisHoPp HAVEN. 


It is a work that will attract the attention of the 
foremost scholars and thinkers as well as the 
masses,— THE CONTRIBUTOR, 


This book is on the right side. It is Wesleyan 
and scriptural as to its platform of sanctification. 
The style, if we may se speak, is more Fletcherian 
than Wesleyan. —CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, (Nasb- 
ville.) 





We observe init an ccuracy of statement, and 
a fairness that 1fses above narrow theories and 
embraces all the life of God in the soul of man. 
Aji who want to obtain all that Christ offers will 
be profited by the thoughts and sptrit of this book 
— E. 0. HAV&N, LL, D., Chancellor of Syracurse 
University. 


No man can read“ Love Enthroned” without 
being profoundly moved. Ithas mate high tide 
in elect Christian souls, and transported them to 
the Beulah land of assured possession.—J. E. 
LATIMER, D .,Dean of the Theo logical Seminary 
of Boston "University, 


A timely antidote, on the one hand, to all grovel- 
ing, sabterraneous, forms of Christian experience. 
and, on the other, to all perilous innovations ot 
doctrine, discipline, or agency for the turtherance 
of Christian boliness.—- W. F. WARREN, LL. D. 
President of Boston University. 


FOR SALE BY JAMES P. MAGEE, 
196 38 Bromfield St., Boston 





Ep htteess Cardsfor licts. Pa) 


rand list ofall 
Oriyies withorder. G UNman, 


inter st., Bos- 
194 eow 













‘press. Agents ~ ays is al net time to make money 


A. N. Hardy, Photographer, 


Cards, Cabinets and Promenades, 


Pictures for Frames of all sizes, fin- 


ishetin India Ink, Crayon. Oil 
and Water Colors. 

OLD PICTURES COPIED AND ENLARGED. 

220 Prices reasonable 


$5000 REWARD for CHARLEY ROSS. 
AGENTS WANTED in every 
Town and County in America on 
The Father’s Story of Charley Ross, 


the Kidnapped Child, containing a full ac- 
count of his Abduction, snp imoortont taformation 
calculated to x. in bis recoyerv. Written by 
Christain KM. Ross. It instinctively appeals 
Lo the sympathies ot all. Every one wants to read 
t', and everybody willbuy it. e confidentlyoffer 
this as the best book in the market for Agents. 
cs particulars free. JOHN E, PUTTER & CO. 
blishe: s, Philade)phia. 24 








OOK AGENTS WANTED 


iti wit B AGK SHEESH 


THO 
> cat well te famous new cr. —and yet we 
at i mE Tr oa and the i siy Te Ng 
4 = oly Land, an 
ede onifice owt 500 
Gucits s were ® Hoomifce in pi echisg = Agents are 
selling 10 to 20 a day. 





BOth thousand now in 
with the fastest 
Filing ling book ex rec TFIT FREE to ali, 

rge pamphict, en PMT rms, free. Address, 
A. D. WORTHINGTON “x CcO., Hartford, Co Cona 
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I a day athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
ee free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 





perday athome. Samples worth ¢1 
tree, STINSON & CO.Portland, Maine 


$5 t0 $2 





AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, OUR 


WESTERN BORDER, 


A Complete and Graphic History of American 
Pioneer Life 


100 YEARS AGO, 


lis thrilling conflicts of Red and White foes. Ex- 
citing Aeventhres, Captivities, Forays. Scouts, 
Pioneer Women and boys, Inojen war-paths, Camp 
life, and Sports — A book for Old and Young. Not 
a dull page. No competiion. Enormous sales. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Wllustrated circulars 
tree. J,C. MCCURDY & CO., 26 8S. Seventh 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 206 


Wide - Awake 
FOR JULY NOW READY 


Only 20 cts.— $2.0ayear. “The brightest 
most popular Juvenile Magazine.’ 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 32 Frankl!” 
Boston. 








The Choice 
Sunday - School Library. 


Twenty-four volumes, containing more than 4300 
pages and over 100 illustrations, 


Highly Interesting and Instructive. 
Net price to Sunday Schools $12.00. 


GUNS and Revolvers. Price listsfree, Address 
Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh,Pa, 


220 


MALE AND FEMALE 
AGENTS Everywhere, to handle WANTED 
the Patent Crown Self-Closing Inkstand. Sells 
itself at sight wherever tok is used. Profits ime 
mense. Sample7icenis. Adoress A. aa SINGER, 
438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 194 











AGENTS FIND THAT THE FULL HISTORY 


ofrecer ot MOODY & SANKEY 


in Great Britain and America is a success every- 
where. All want it—richor poor, From 5 to 20 
books a day’s work. 1 is the only complete work 
published, containing Mr. Moody's Sermons and 
PRAYER: MEETING TALKS. Sankey’s Aduresses, 
and everything of interest. Has 643 pages, steel- 
portrait, and '2 engravings. Price $2. Address 
H. & GUODSPEED & Ov., 14 Barclay Street, 
New York. 216 





CBU T O08 et ie teey een hy 


Ann Ehza 









10 PER CENT. NET. 


OUR FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS on 
im proved real estate offer the best security to par- 
ties desiring a safe, prompt and profi/adle invest- 
ment, 

We loan our property worth at least three times 
the amount of the loan, and collecf interest and 
remit to lender free of exchange. 

We bave had several years experience in this 
business in this State and are.in a position to make 
safe and profitable investments. 

Interest payable semi-annually. 
satisfactory security in all cases. 

Serd to us for **Investor’s Guide.” 


JOHN D. KNOX, & CO. Bankers, 
158 Topeka, Kansas. 


HOME SAVINGS 


BANK, 


Masonic Temple, Tremont Street, 


Ample and 





CORNER ot BOYLSTON. 


se tin go On Interest the frst day of next 
month 


DIVIDENDS paid in April and October, on 
money that bas remained in the bank one month or 
more. 


Bank Hours — From ®..A.M.to 3 P. M. On 
SALURDAYS till 8 o’clock tn the evening. 
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The Methodist. Almanac. 
NOW READY. 
The Methodist Almanac for 1876 





contains full information concerning 
our Church work, and statistics of all 
branches of Methodism in this country 
and abroad. Every family of the 
Church should have a copy. Price 
TEN CENTS. 

James P. Magee, Agent, 


38 BROMFIELB STREET, BOSTON. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICE, 


Thre name of each subscriber is printed on 
‘Ure paper sent every week, and the date fol- 
lowing the name indicates the year, month, 
awd day to which it is paid. If this date 
oes not correspond with payments made, 
the subscriber should notify the Publisher 
immediately. 


Postmasters and subscribers wishing to 
stop a paper, or change its direction, should 
be very particular to give the name of the 
post-office to which it has been sent, as well 
as the one to which they wish it sent. 


To return a paper, or refuse to take it 
from the post-office is not a proper notice to 
stop it. Persons wishing to diseontinue 
their paper should write to the office of pub- 
lication and say'so; but should be very care- 
fal to forward amount due, for a subscriber 
is legally holden as long as the paper may 
be sent if the arrearage remains unpaid. 


a Communications which we are una- 
ble to publish will be returned to the writer, 
if the request to do so is made at the time 
they are sent, and the requisite stamps are 
enclosed. It is generally useless to make 
this request at any subsequent time. Arti- 
cles are frequently rejected which, if con- 
densed into balf their space, we might be 
glad to use. Anonymous communications 
go into the’ waste-basket at once, unread. 


Articles are paid for only when this is ex- 
pressly stipulated. 





| pons 


HERALD. 


THURSDAY, Juty 20, 1876. 














The last instance of insolent arrogance 
and petty persecution, on the part of the 
clergy of the Established Church of En- 
gland, exbibited towards Wesleyans, awak- 
ens much feeling. It occurred at Cambridge, 
on the last of April of the present year. An 
endowed grammar school, founded in 1615 
by Stephen Perse of Caius College, and 
bearing bis name, has been from its origin 
devoted to the free education of boys of the 
city and vicinity. Ia 1873, the funds having 
been somewhat mismanaged, the school 
was reconstructed under a government 
scheme, and made broader in its adminis- 
tration, its exclusive sectarianism being 
laid aside. The new régime ordained sim- 
ply that its head master should be a gradu- 
ate of Cambridge or Oxford, that he need 
not necessarily be in holy orders, and that 
the assistant masters should not be subject- 
ed to a religious test, nor the’ pupils to de- 
nominational teaching. Under this new ur- 
rangement, for ten years, the school enjoy- 
ed great prosperity and attained a high rep- 
utation. Last year, however, its catholic 
spirited head master, Rev. F. Heppenstall, 
M. A., was called to another position, and 
his place was filled by Rev. J. B. Allen, 
A. M., of Oxford — a man of very different 
temper. Since 1870, as a classical master, 
and afterward, head assistant of the junior 
department, Mr. F. C. Maxwell, M. A., of 
St. John’s, Cambridge, a son of Rev. R. 
Maxwell, Wesleyan minister, and himself a 
Wesleyan, had been employed, and given 
the best satisfaction. Of his ability, the 
previous head master testifies: ‘‘I1 have 
never known a master, taking all subjects 
into account, so qualified as you are for the 
position.” Last spring, however, without 
a hint of dissatisfaction, Mr. Allen abruptly 
dismissed Mr. Maxwell, giving as his rea- 
sons, that the latter was not a person of his 
appointing; that his Wesleyanism would 
have been a sufficient occasion to have ren- 
dered his selection impossible on his (Mr. 
Allen’s) part; that he objected utterly to a 
nonconformist colleague, and no considera- 
tion could remove this from his mind; and 
that the inferior social position which Mr. 
Maxwell held, as a Dissenter, would render 
intercourse and co-operation impracticable 
with the school staff. Finding that public 
sympathy was tending towards the victim 
of this clerical intolerance, Mr. Allen added 
meanness to bis bigotry, by attempting to 
disparage the scholarship of Mr. Maxwell. 
But in refutation of this, the latter was able 
to exhibit the most unquestioned testimo- 
nials, from educators, from cultivated for- 
mer pupils, and from the condition in which 
his classes were always brought forward. 
The Recorder (Wesleyan) sums up a 
trenchant editorial upon the subject, with 
the w%ighty sentence: “ Such bigots as Mr. 
Allen do more to alienate the confidence and 
sympathy of the nation from a dominant 
establishfhent than all the efforts of external 
assailants.” 





The Association for the Promotion of Ho- 
liness has just closed a week of religious 
service at Lakeview Camp Grove, Framing- 
ham. The attendance bas at no time been 
large, but select. The salt from the various 
denominations seems to have been present. 
The meeting was, in fact, an evangelical alli- 
ance in search of the best practical meth- 
ods for attaining the hizher religious life. 


Distinguished speakers from various parts. 


of the country were present, and by their 
discourses and prayers gave interest to the 
meeting. Pearsall Smith and his wife, an 
incomparable speaker, held a chief place 
among them. Among Methodists were no- 
ticed Dr. Nast, the organizer of our German 
work in America, who preached a delight- 
ful sermon upon consecration; Dr. Lowry, 
of Cincinnati, late editor of the Chris- 
tian Standard, who spoke with great 
ability and power; and Rev. William H. 
Boole, a master at camp-meeling work, who 
gave spirit to the meeting, Dr. Cullis was 
generally present each day, but remuined 
in the background, and seemed to take de- 
light in putting others to the front, Dr. 
Steele spoke in his usual clear and forci- 
ble style, to the edification of the whole com- 
pany. 

The usual order of camp-meetings was 
not rigidly fullowed. The work was chiefly 
done at the stand with the entire audiefce 
gathered. The early prayer service, the 
sermon at 10 A. M., the young people’s meet- 
ing at 1P. M., the experience meeting at 2 
Pp. M., the expositions aod readfogs of Mrs, 
Saith till 5 p. M., made a delightful series o 


‘| of Methodism to New England.” 


exercises. The Christians in attendance 
could not fail to be profited, and unbeliev- 
ers who happened to be there were deeply 
impressed, and in some instances convert- 
ed. A Boston liquor dealer and a Demo- 
cratic editor were among the notable tro- 
phies. 

This meeting reminds us how popular 
camp-meetings are becoming in the various 
denominations. The élect portion of the 
Churches,who possess ajdeep experience, or 
who are seeking the best attainments in the 
religious life, come in the van, and others 
in due time will follow, to the edification of 
the whole body of Christ. 





The preparations are being made for the 
great camp-meetings throughout New En- 
gland. The majority of them will not hold 
services over the Sabbath. In the instances 
of meetings held in connection with water- 
ing-places, it will be more difficult, if not 
well-nigh impossible, and even of doubtful 
expediency, to close the services. Certainly 
public worship should be ‘held if possible 
among the thousands that are gathered at 
these resorts upon the Sabbath; but where 
the grounds are simply used for the camp- 
meeting services, the peace of the Sabbath in 
the vicinity should not be interrupted by the 
dccasion which a public gathering might offer 
for a desecration of the Lord’s Day. No 
prospective good can be an adequate com- 
pensation for a positive wrong. The meet- 
ings, this year, will be carefully arranged, 
and the expectation now is, of a large at- 
tendance. Seriptural, experimental, doctri- 
nal and instructive preaching are the best 
known instrumentalities at these great meet- 
ings. Great sermons are ordinarily a bur- 
den. But all is vain without the presence of 
the Holy Spirit. Earnest and united prayer 
never fails of securing the Divine Presence; 
and, to this end, an uninterrupted life for the 
whole designated period of the meeting is 
greatly to be desired. This coming and go- 
ing is the death of spiritual life. We trust 
the C!oud will descend upon the tents when 
Israel worships in tabernacles. Would that 
the Churches might receive such a refresh- 
ing as ia former days, from these protracted 
services in “ desert places!” 
oF ot eee oe 5 

We are still receiving from various por- 
tions of New England encouraging letters 
showing that the revival work continues 
through the warm weather; and these inti- 
mations are from local Churches,and not from 
great gatherings in the forest or by the sea- 
side. We rejoice in this fact, for there is lit- 
tle loss in the results of such evangelical 
efforts, the Church itself being revived, the 
converts entering its fellowsbip will be care- 
fully nurtured and led forward in the divine 
life. Besides, if the revival interest sur- 
vives this heated term, it will continue with 
fresh power throughout the coming season. 
There is a better prospect in the religious 
than in the business world, and the former, 
we trust, will prove a blessed compensation 
for the discouragement attending the de- 
pression in the latter. But God may 
vouchsafe a double blessing. When we first 
seek the kingdom of heaven and its right- 
eousness these other end lower mercies will 
follow in the train. 





One of the most suggestive contributions 
of late to the periodical press is the remark- 
ably clear and forcible paper of Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone in the June Contemporary upon 
The Courses of Religious Thought. It is 
quite significant that the numbers of the 
Review containing the papers of the late pre- 
mier have to be reprinted. Our copy is the 
second edition. It is remarkable that one 
who has been so busy with public affairs, 
and is, instinctively, or from a cultivated 
taste, a diligent student in letters, should 
find time to follow up so closely the diverse 
lines of modern thought in the regions of 
speculative theology and philosophy, and 
preserve, withal, so conservative and cath- 
olic a balance of mind in these involved 
discussions. The paper deals largely with 
broad generalizations, but the simple and 
calm statement of his apprehension of the 
relative position of the various modern 
schools of religious thought, is, of itself, to 
thoughtful readers, a service of no ordinary 
value. Would that it were a less extruordi- 
nary occurrence to find our leading states- 
men intelligently interested in the sublime 
truths of revealed religion. 








On the 11th —the 86th anniversary of the 
memorable sermon of Jesse Lee, under the 
Boston Elm —the noble and beautiful shaft, 
secured by the contributions of the Method- 
ist women of New England, was dedicated, 
over the grave of the apostolical evangelist, 
in Mount Olivet Cemetery, Baltimore. It 
bears upon one of its sides the inscription, 
**New England Methodists erect this trib- 
ute to Jesse Lee on the S6th anniversary of 
his first sermon in Boston, preached under 
the old elm on the Common, July 11, 1796;” 
on the west side is cut *“ Jesse Lee, Apostle 
Rev. J. 
W. Hamilton represented happily the do- 
nors of this noble memorial shaft, recount- 
ing the chief incidents in the wide and suc- 
cessful evangelical itineraries of Lee in 
New England. Bishop Ames admirably 
responded with a sketch of the early life, 
conversion and labors of Lee in the South- 
ern and Middle States. The whole affair is 
a delightful and appropriate Centennial act, 
and a proper filial tribute on the part of the 
spiritual children of this devoted and able 
minister. 


- 





The organic union of the Established 
Church of England and the Wesleyan body 
seems to be as difficult and yet as lively a con- 
undrum as that of the rehabilitation of the 
original Methodist Episcopal Church out of 
its two separate branches. The hopeful 
and ingenious Bishop of London keeps peg- 
ging away at the solution of it. If some of 
the Wesleyan ministers would only be will- 
ing to be re-ordained, and the others to look 
upon themselves as unordained, but licensed 
to certain services, and all the local mem- 
bership would esteem themselves to be, as 
Mr. Wesley first organized them, simply. 


ion in the parish churches, the pestilent 
problem, the Bishop thinks, would be 
solved. It is good in the Bishop to have 
such generous feelings. Doubtless the bless- 
ings of the peace-maker will be upon his 
soul; but who can roll back the events of a 
century, and amend the ordinations of a 
Divine Providence? It is entirely probable 
that the Wesleyan body will remain, as 
heretofore, perfectly satisfied with their own 
ordained ministers, and with the efficacy of 
the sacraments adminstered by them. True 
Christian unity is often better secured with- 
out uniformity, in liberal feilowship and 
hearty fraternity. Here is a hopeful prob- 
lem for the good Bishop to study and pray 
over. There is evidently work in this di- 
rection to be done among the clergy of the 
Established Church. 








THE SABBATH*QUESTION. 


We have had a Waterloo fight anda 
Waterloo victory upon the question of 
the sanctity of the Christian Sabbath, 
in Philadelphia. We cannot easily ex- 
aggerate the importance of this event. 
The question assumed a special interest, 
as being discussed by representatives 
from every portion of the country, and 
as involving somewhat of a national 
issue, occurring, as it does, in connec- 
tion with the great Exposition, and 
symbolizing the well-known difference 
between the custom of European peo- 
ples and ourown. It came, also, as a 
sort of climax to a number of local 
efforts to break down the sacred regard 
for this day which has characterized 
our nation during its fist century. 
Heretofore many of these efforts have 
been successful. Public libraries have 
been opened, and Suaday concerts have 
been countenanced. But no entirely 
secular amusements, or public festival, 
have been permitted by any formal vote 
to occur upon this day. 

The increasing laxity and worldli- 
ness of the times, and the spread of 
‘‘liberal” views, so called, together with 
the growing custom of individual pleas- 
ure-riding on the Sabbath, had awak- 
ened no little anxiety as to the ultimate 
fate of our hitherto quiet and worsbipful 
Lord’s day. When, therefore, the ques- 
tion came up in the very tempting form 
in which it was presented at Philadel- 
phia, as a pecuniary necessity in a very 
expensive undertaking, as a matter of 
national courtesy towards those who 
had not been educated to an enforced 
observance of the Sabbath, and as an 
act of justice to the working classes 
whose only opportunity to be profited 
by it, it was affirmed, was on the day 
of their release from labor, thoughtful 
Christians were not a little anxious as 
to the decision of a body of laymen 
who, from their position and responsi- 
bilities, would be likely to feel the force 
of some, at least, of the arguments 
brought forward. 

But when, in addition to all this, 
about every leading secular newspaper 
in the country, several of the represen- 
tative weeklies of one, at least, of the 
Protestant sects, and all the periodicals 
under the control of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church ; when Bishops of the latter 
Church, and several well-known and 
eloquent Unitarian ministers, united in 
urging upon the Commissioners the 
duty and necessity of opening the gates 
of the Fair upon the Sabbath; when a 
large convention, meeting on Sunday 
evening, with heated enthusiasm, and 
amid violent demonstrations, demand- 
ed as a right the freedom of the Expo- 
sition on this day, this anxiety was 
greatly enhanced. 

It is not often, upon a subject affect- 
ing a Christian ordinance or institution, 
that the whole Church becomes fairly 
aroused; but far once, at least,in our 
country, this result has been accom- 
plished. The religious press became 
effectually awakened, and with nearly a 
unanimous voice plead for the sanctity 
of the Lord’s day, and called upon the 
Christian people of the land to stand 
by it. Ministers in their pulpits prayed 
and preached about it, and, what was 
even more to the purpose, took it into 
the social services and made it the 
theme of the devotions of the hour. 
Conventions, Conferences and minis- 
ters’ meetings resolved and forwarded 
their petitions to the Commissioners. 
Thousands of such united and person- 
al letters were sent to the same address. 
The solicitude became general and 
deep. 

With all this aroused public senti- 
ment we cannot fail to be impressed 
with the manly and Christian stand 
taken by several of the Commissioners. 
In the last debate, occuring July 7, in 
the presence of a large audience, the 
most strenuous effurts were made on 
the part of certain Western and Svuth- 
ern Commissioners to repeal the rule 
closing the gates. Ridicule, dogma- 
tism, wit, story, persuasion, and some- 
times heights of flowing eloquence, 
were placed under contribution to 
break down the resolution of those that 
stood in defence uf the Sabbath. The 
old slanders against the Puritans, the 
** Blue Laws” of Connecticut, and the 
stringent ‘‘ sabbatarianism” of Massa- 
chusetts, were repeated. We read with 
special gratification the report of the 
speeches of Dr. Loring of our State, of 
Mr. Morrell, of Pennsylvania, and of 
Gen. Hawley, of Connecticut, (an 
honor to the Methodist institution in 
New York where he studied, as well as 
to the Congregational Church in Hart- 
ford, to which he now belongs,).as re- 
ported in the Philadelphia papers, not 
only‘on account of the high Christian 
ground which they take, but en account 
of their dignified and ably sustained ar- 
guments,their noble spirit and their com 
vincing eloquence, 

We do not wonder that long continued 
applause followed the fine Christian 
sentiment of Gen. Hawley, when he 
said, with delightful simplicity, that, 








societies, and partake of the holy Commun- 


** while he knew something of personal 


courage, he knew something, also, of 
moral risk, and he would say that he 
was afraid to open the gates on Sun- 
day.” We have read in an ancient vol- 
ume, of no inconsiderable authority, 
that ‘* the fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.” It certainly will 
prove so in this instance. 

We hope the event will be duly no- 
ticed in pulpit and prayer circle. Let 
us be as ready to respond with our 
thanksgivings as to proffer our peti- 
tions. It is a great and significant fact, 
showing the hold of the Bible, of Chris- 
tian traditions, and of a spiritual faith, 
upon the hearts of our community. For 
all of which let God be praised! 








THE LONDON TIMES ON POPERY. 


The London Times lately uttered, edi- 
terially, some very sensible views on 
the, political tendencies of Popery, 
views which must commend themselves 
to the consideration of European states- 
men generally. They were called forth 
by the disturbances in Belgium, ac- 
counts of which have been given in our 
journals. In Antwerp, Ghent, Brussels, 
as well as in many minor communities, 
mobs have threatened almost civil war; 
and thus it has been at annual elections 
for some successive years. Similar 
scenes in our own country would be 
cited, by European monarchists, as 
proofs positive of the failure of Repub- 
licanism ; their logical bearing on mon- 
archy is never discussed in Europe. 

The explanation of these riotous dem- 
onstrations in Belgium (threatening, 
as the 7imes intimates, sanguinary revo- 
lutionary atrocities) ,is to be found in the 
policy of Romanism there. Belgium, 
it is well-known, has, like France, been 
long proud of its loyalty to Rome; but 
modern liberal,ideas have made prog- 
ress there, as everywhere else in Eu- 
rope. Coincidently, however, with this 
progress among the people, especially, 
the more active minds of the city peo- 
ple, the clergy, and the peasantry led 
by the clergy, have become more in- 
tensely Romish — have, in fact, like the 
Catholics of France, become fervently 
Ultramontane. The collision of these 
opposite forces is the great peril of Bel- 
gian politics — the fate of the country 
itself seems involved in it. It is the 
only serious political interest of the na- 
tion, and enlists the strongest popular 
passions. At the late elections, the 
clerical party was victorious, but with 
a slightly less majority than it com- 
manded the year before. The liberals 
attributed this continued triumph to 
clerical management, and to an inequi- 
table arrangement of the elections. 
They have resented it, therefore, very 
generally, by violent popular demon- 
strations, and are preparing a national 
convention for a revision of the electo- 
ral system of the country. 

The Times justly remarks, that Bel- 
gium reflects, in these internal troubles 
and dangers, the real 
every Catholic country in Europe. The 
Church has arrayed itself against the 
progressive thought of the age, re- 
solved to contest it at every step; the 
result is continual, and constantly in- 
creasing internal disturbance of the 
Catholic States. And notonly this, but 
the ecclesiastical resistance provokes 
the progressionists to more radical opin- 
ions than they would otherwise think 
of. Still worse, it drives them to re- 
ligious skepiicism. They confound the 
errors of their clerical opponents with 
religion generally ; they become avowed 
infidels, in many cases implacable 
destructives against all ecclesiasticism, 
with which they identify all religion. 
Thus tse Church is really responsible 
for an immense apostasy of the people 
from religious faith. This is the most 
damagitg fact against modern Popery. 

The yapal leaders acknowledge this 
demoralizing change among the mass- 
es; they point to it with both hands, 
and with loud criminations; they de- 
nounce it as the result of political lib- 
eralism, not perceiving what all the 
rest of the world clearly sees, that it is 
the effezt of the clerical hostility to lib- 
eral reorm; that if the Church were 
found te be, what she ought to be, the 
standari-bearer of the people in their 
march forward towards emancipation, 
the peqple would hail her, and follow 
her wth “singing and _ shouting.” 
They faget how it was with the Italian 
people, at the advent of the present 
Pope, when he and his court seemed 
inclined to the party of popular prog- 
ress. Down to the flight to Gaeta, the 
hopes and enthusiasm of the people 
were profoundly loyal. That treach- 
ery of he Church has never been for- 
given; and now the reformers, in Eu- 
rope gmerally, wish no more compro- 
mises with her. They cannot trust 
her. They are determined to fight out 
their tattles without her, and to tread 
her do#n in their march. 

The Vatican, and its servile organ, 
the Pope, as is evident from his frequent 
and girrulous speeches, have no idea 
of thef disastrous agency in this bad 
work. The Pope evidently deems him- 
self tht defender of God’s truth against 
a deluled world. His logic is, indeed, 
very @riously inconsequent and incon- 
clusive, but it is evidently very sincere. 
Everyday he becomes more impotent, 
but ery day, also, more oracular. 
In his Jatest reported deliverance, he 
alluded to the murder of the late Sul- 
tan of Turkey, as a judgment of God 
for h# bad treatment of the papal 
cause, Not content with this presumpt- 
uous jpinion, he pointed, in the same 
speecl, to the defeats of Austria and 
Franc} as punishments of their failures 
towarl Rome. The simple old man 
appeals net to have thought of his own 
bumilating defeats, the aimost utter 
declerbion of the Vatican state-power. 
For yhat sin is this sffliction sent? 
Neithir Austria nor France has gone 





mere rapidly as the Vatican. And, 
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condition of 





meanwhile, what is the meaning of the 
prosperity of Prussia, so formidable 
an enemy of Reme? Of the triumph 
of the Spanish government over Carl- 
ism, and the passage of the Toleration 
Article of the new Spanish constita- 
tion? The ‘*rule” of the Pope’s logic 
evidently does not ‘* werk both ways.” 

The Times but expresses a truth, 
which history must recognize, to the 
everlasting disparagement of the 
Church, when ‘it says: ‘* The Pope, 
who has just completed the thirtieth 
year of his pontificate, has achieved 
the work of proclaiming, and setting 
on foot, a real war between his Church 
and the liberal classes of Europe. His 
Ultramontane admirers glory in such a 
result; but it wears the most melan- 
choly aspect to those who have at heart 
the order and stability of society. The 
victory of the Church is an impossibil- 
ity. The Pope, by making all compro- 
mise between himself and society im- 
possible, has condemned the whole 
Roman Catholic world, so far as in him 
lies, to the permanent condition of 
Belgium.” 

This is a just verdict. Romanism is 
responsible for nearly all the actual 
troubles of the cabinets of Europe; 
for the late military calamities of Spain 
and France; for the social dissonance, 
the dangerous contrasts of opinion 
among different classes of the people of 
Roman Catholic states; for the relig- 
ious skepticism and moral perversion 
of the liberal political parties of the 
continent generally. Romanism is 
the one great drag on European prog- 
ress in our day. The quicker it can 
be eliminated from European politics 
the better. 





NEW MAGAZINE. 

The prospects of the Church for a 
magazine of ‘‘high order” are not 
brilliant. To be sure, the Bishops, by 
the order of the General Conference, 
have appointed ‘‘seven men of thor- 
ough literary culture and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the intellectual and 
religious wants of the Church and 
country,” to aid the agents and book 
committee in determining the future 
status of the Ladies’ Repository. The 
committee is unexceptionable, but 
when it assembles, what will its 
careful discussions amount toP The 
Western, a week or two since, signifi- 
cantly reminds its readers that ‘ the 
duty assigned to that commitiee is lim- 
ited by the instructions of the General 
Conference to the determining of the 
‘name, scope and style’ of the Repos 
itory.” The speech of Dr. Wheatley, 
mover of the resolution to appoint 
‘*seven wise men,” shows that he ex- 
pects that ‘‘a magazine will be projected 
that will render great service to Meth- 
odism, and bea source of revenue to 
the Book Concern.” All the other 
speeches made at the time looked to 
the ‘*decent burial ” of that which Dr. 
Curry called a ‘‘ primer,” and the es- 
tablishment of a new monthly in its 
place. Dr. Curry intimated that New 
York was the only place where such an 
enterprise could be successfuliy con- 
ducted, and that no “magazine of 
strength and repute ever flourished the 
other side of the Alleghanies, Dr. 
Curry was elected, not to the editorship 
of the Ladies’ Repository as such, but 
to the chair and management of an 
ideal enterprise, the other side of the 
Repository, and which could only be 
reached by making him editor of the 
dying magazine. In his salutatory 
Dr. Curry says that he considers him- 
selfa ** literary administrator * charged 
with the duty of *‘ winding up a busi- 
ness ;” speaks of ‘* a new departure in 
the business of magazine work,” ** room 
and demand for a first-class literary 
and religious magazine.” If the duty 
of the newly appointed committee is 
limited to altering the name, style and 
scope of the Ladies’ Repostlory, we fear 
that its appointment will be barren of 
any valuable results. The Western 
agents, in consultation with the editors, 
we presume, have over and again al- 
tered the name, style and scope of the 
Repository, to our certain knowledge. 
To do nothing more after all the debate 
and action of the General Conference 
will not, it seems to us, meet the ex- 
pectations that have been raised. The 
Western, perhaps, would like to feel, 
after the Repostlory shall have been 
entirely metamorphosed intoa Scrib- 
ner’s or aHarper's,that it is the same old 
magazine that Dr. Hamline established 
thirty-five years ago; that, in its future 
existence,it shall be like the Datehman’s 
knife thet had worn out three handles 
and five blades and was the same old 
knife still. 

The decisive action of the General 
Conference has, no doubt, killed the 
Ladies’ Repository, as such, beyond the 
power or hope of resurrection. It is 
idle to talk of changing the ‘ name, 
style and scope,” of that which is de- 
funct. The creation of a new maga- 
zine is the only thing possible. The 
name, style, scope and location of that 
monthly are the formidable questions 
before the agents, the Book Committee, 
the “* seven wise men,” and the Chureh 
at large. The name is a matter of 
little consequence; only, if you call it 
** Methodist,” you shut up its circula- 
tion to our own denomination. Its 
style and scope will be more difficult to 
settle, where so many interests and 
tastes are to be satisfied, some wanting 
a religious magazine, some a scientific, 
and some a literary. A judicious edi- 
tor and able writers may, perhaps, over- 
come this difficulty. Its loeation will 
be s matter of debate. A Western 
town has no libraries worth the name, 
and an editor or lit/eraleur, must often 
be put to his tramps to substantiate a 
fact, or verify a date. Editors, engray- 
ers and writers are Eastern, or im- 
ported. Dr. Curry shows wisdom in 
editing the Repository from New York 


where he has all facilities for writing 
and editing at hand, always excepting 
the magnificent libraries that would be 
at bis command if he made Boston his 
head- quarters instead of Gotham. 
Bootless will it be to call together 
agents and committees at great ex- 
pense and from immense distances to 
do nothing more than alter the ‘name, 
style aud scope” of a periodical that 
has had its day, done its work, is 
played out,” distanced by every 
magszine enterprise in the country. 
Something mere than this must be 
done, or the expectations of the Church 
and country will neither be met nor 
satisfied. 





Editorial Items. 


It will hardly avail to sneer away the vio- 
lent efforts of Southern politicians to pre- 
vent the colored men from voting, by term- 
ing the simple recital of the brutal scenes 
constantly occurring “ waving the bloody 
shirt.” The accounts of the late cowardly 
murder of eight negroes at Hamburg, S. C., 
as published in the Democratic papers of the 
South, show how little justice the colored 
man has to expect, not merely from ruffians, 
but from white “‘ gentlemen” (?) The inci- 
dents of the affuir are as follows: On the 
late Fourth, an organized colored company 
was marching orderly through the streets 
of Hamburgh, when two gentlemen of Au- 
gusta, Ga., met them, and were greatly 
offended because the company would not 
turn out of the street for them. They then 
demanded that they should give up their 
arms to them which the company very prop- 
erly refused todo. The enraged gentlemen 
(?) then returned to Augusta, Ga., not far 
distant, and organized a mob of Georgians 
to attack the armory of the colored militia, 
the black men declaring that they would 
protect themselves and their property. The 
Georgians fired upon them, and the soldiers 
returned the fire, killing one of the assail- 
ants. Re-inforcements were secured by the 
attacking party; a cannon wus obtained, and 
four rounds of canister were fired into the 
building. The portion of the company re- 
muining alive in the armory then surren- 
dered. Twenty-five of the Georgians volun- 
teered to carry them to jail, but, on the way, 
changed their p!an and commenced shooting 
the prisoners down like wild beasts. Seven 
or eigbt.at least,were disposed of in this way, 
and only at the solicitation of certain Geor- 
gian genilemen, who thought blood enough 
hud been shed,did the murderous work cease, 
These bodies were left unburied where they 
fell, All but one of them had families, and 
the distress and terror created was fearful. 
The Traveller well.says: ‘Gov. Cham- 
berlain, of Suuth Carolina, has a very plain 
duty on his hands —the punishment of the 
Georgians who invaded that State, inter- 
fered with its militia, attacked them in their 
own armory, captured them, and then butch- 
ered them in cold blood. He should at once 
demand of the Guvernor of Georgia the sur- 
render of ihe murderers, and their speedy 
trial aod prompt punishment should estab- 
lish a precedent that will not soon be for- 
gotten. This was so gross a violation of 
* State Rights’ that every Southern Demo- 
crat will concede the necessity of making an 
example of the invaders.” 





President Grant seems to be striking his 
public reputation, himself, harder blows 
than any political enemy has ever given to 
it. There muy be rational and wise ex- 
planations of his late executive removals. 
They have, however, to the uninitiated, the 
appexrance of personal or political revenge. 
The removal! of subordinates who have been 
conspicuously active in the whiskey prose- 
cutions, had a very bad look, following as it 
did the apparently forced resignation of Mr. 
Bristow, who enjoyed the honor of pressing 
them forward with great vigor, and whose 
appointees they were. But the sudden, un- 
explained, and not particularly courteous 
removal of Mr. Jewell, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, placed the whole movement beyond 
conjecture or apology. It certuinly does not 
appear to have been made in the interest of 
reform or of un improved civil service. The 
best friends (not politicians) of the Presi- 
dent are the most grieved and indignant. 
We bad sincerely hoped President Grant 
might bave so borne himself to the last, 
that, as be retired from his exalted seat, the 
old, political asperities would be assuaged, 
and memories of his great public services in 
the civil war, would embalm his name in 
the grateful respect of, at least, all patriotic 
Northern citizens. 

ialigdaniediaeaianis 

Mr. Samuel VY. Niles has published 
through the house of A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York,a new edition of a work issued 
fifty yeurs ago by his grandfather, Hezekiah 
Niles, the well-known editor of the Weekly 
Register. It is properly entitled a Centen- 
nial Offering, and is a republic: tion of the 
** Principles and Acts of the Revolution in 
America.” It was originally dedicated to 
the young men of the United States, and the 
present editor hopes its re-issue will tend 
to awaken patriotism and fraternity through- 
out the States. 

It contains some of the most stirring 
speeches, records of important events, and 
State, Congressional! and Parliamentary dis- 
cussions, occurring during the years imme- 
diately preceding the great war in this 
country, and in Great Britain. The matter 
is arranged under the different States, the 
Continental Congress, and the British Par- 
liament. Large space is given to the letters 
and writings of Washington and Franklin. 
Altogether the volume— a large octavo of 
over 500 pages—is an encyclopedia of in. 
teresting and suggestive facts and historical 
statements that are of permanent value, or 
of curious interest. If our young men would 
read it they would be both profited and en” 
tertained by it. 








Money has been styled the “‘sinews of 
war;” it is the sinews of peace as well, 
Peace bas its victories, and these are largely 
achieved through the agency of a sound, 
trustworthy currency. To establish as per- 
fect a medium of exchange as possible is a 
great problem of the times. The blessings 
of millions will rest upon that man who sball 
lead the country out of its present tangled 
wilderness of uncertainty into a reliuble 
monetary system. President Andrew D. 
White bas written a work on the history of 
French paper money, which most effectually 
proves,by the experience of France, how iu- 
evitably paper inflation must derange and 


ruin business, drive specie out of the- work-- 


Ing capital of a country, introduce a state of 
paral) zing uncertainty, and while enriching 
a few, impoverish the great mass, being 
especially calamitous to the working classes. 
The facts he adduces are undeniable, and 
should be a warning to us. 

The Tablet, a Roman Catholic journal of 
New York, thinks thut if lynch law is ever 
justifiable, it is when employed in putting 
to death a man who reads the Scriptures to 
bis Catholic neighbors, or, to use its precise 
words, “‘ when in a country devoted to the 
Catholic faith, a blaspheming infidel, having 














become interested in the Bible, proceeds to 
interest his neighbors.” The blasphemer 
who provoked the above anathema was a 
Protestant Mexican, who was lately shet 
dead in his own house, and then hung in his 
wife’s presence. “The crime,” says the 
Tablet, was in “ insulting the religion of the 
people.” The religion of such people could 
hardly be insulted, we should think. 





The majority of delegates to the Boston 
Episcopal Convention of South Carolina have 
not a fear of the Bishop before their eyes, 
but their fear was evidently not cast out by 
perfect love for their fellow-men. The del- 
egates from St. Mark’s Church, colored, of 
Charleston, were denied admission to that 
body, though Bishop Howe told the mem- 
bers that it would be a “ most uncatholic 
act, and would register the Church of this 
diocese as the Church of a caste.” He added, 
“TI pray you pause before you take sucha 
position as this.” All honor to the Bishop 
for his brave Christian words, and shame 
to the men who treated their dark-skinne 
brethren with cruel, unchristian contempt! 

The action of the Prohibitory Convention 
in nominating a State ticket, with the possi- 
bility that the Prohibitionists will nominate 
cundidates of their own for Congress, has 
aroused the attention of many of the Repub- 
tican leaders.. They see the danger which 
attends the atiempt to longer continue the |/- 
cense policy of the party, and are anxious to 
avert it, if possible. A strong effort will be 
made to secure the nomination of a Probibi- 
tory candidate for Governor by the Republ'- 
eans. If this can be cone, the Baker move- 
ment will have no foundation, and the Pro- 
hibitionists will return to the Republican 
party. The salvation of the party depends 
upen holding these men. It will drop in 
pieces when the conscience element is driven 
out. 








They have a beautiful charity in New York 
city, under the charge of the Ladies’ West 
Side Relief Ass<ociation, for the benefit of 
sick children under five years of age. They 
are transported from the hot and crowded 
tenement houses to a seaside sanitarium on 
the Long Branch Railroad. More than a 
hundred little ones have already exchanged 
purgatory for paradi-e, and it is hoped to 
have accommodation for 2.000. The blessings 
of those who are ready to perish will rest 
upon their compassionate benefactors. Here 
we have religion “ pure and undefiled.” 





The Jate Augustus Hemmenway leaves in 
his will the following direction to his exec- 
utors:— 

*T direct my executors, taking the advice 
and counsel of my trustees as to the objects 
of this charity, to pay one hundred thousand 
dollars in gold to and among corporations 
organized for public charity, distributing it, 
as much as possible, among those most 
worthy, avoiding all sach as make two pau- 
pers where there was but one’ before, and 
those with any appearance of sham — where 
the mapagers derive pecuniary profit from 
the manavement — my wish being to aid the 
worthy poor, and to assist those who are 
willing to assist themselves, when able, and 
to smooth the last bours of the dying poor.” 

In concluding the document which dis- 
poses of an immense property, estimated at 
$15,000,000, be devoutly thanks God for his 
many mercies during a long and active life, 
and, indirectly alluding to his mental trouble, 
which incapacitated him from attending to 
business for many years, thanks God for bis 
noble and loyal wife, who never despaired 
of his condition. The will was made in 
Boston, when he was seventy years of age, 
after his sudden and surprising recovery 
from a long period of insanity. He died in 
Cuba, where he has a large and valuable 
estate. 


The Central Advocate says, referring to 
the late disaster in Montana, that it wil! 
quicken the public mind on the Indian 
question. The question of the transfer of 
the Indian Bureau to the War Department 
has not been settled. We have read the 
speech of Hon. John A. Logan in the Senate 
last month, when the question was under 
discussion there, and are more than ever 
convinced that the peace policy is the only 
one that has yielded good results. The sub- 
ject is quite thoroughly discussed by Senator 
Logan, anc the arguments advanced in favor 
of the peace policy are unanswerable. We 
must civilize the Indians or destroy them, 
If the government would treat this impor- 
tant part of our affairs with the energy it 
deserves, the results would quickly vindi- 
cate the policy and lessen the chances of 
opposition to it. Serator Logan deserves 
the thanks of the people for his able speech. 

° mean 

The Bishops have appointed the follo wing. 
as the committee ordered by the late Gen- 
eral Conference in the matter of the Ladies’ 
Repository, viz.: J. F. Aurst, C. W. Bens 
neu, H. B. Ridgaway, George M. Steele, 
and D. N. Cooley. W. L. HaRRIs, 

Secretary of the Board of Bishops. 

The committee thus appointed are called 
together by the chairman of the Book Com- 
mittee, John L. Smith, July 19, at the Wes- 
tern Book Concern, Cincinnati. Dr. Ed- 
wards of the Northwestern, thinks this 
committee has plenary powers, except as to 
a change of the place of publication. He 
therefore peremptorily remands Dr. Curry 
to Cincinnati and to the diligent discharge 
of his new duties. We shail see what we 
shall see. 


— 


The North American for July, published 
by James R. Osgood & Co., appears prompt- 
ly. Its first article is an exhaustive discus- 
sion, by Gamaliel Bradford, of the proposed 
new charter for the greatly extended city 0 
Boston. T. F. Crane gives a very extended 
and interesting review of Popular Italian 
Tales. L. H. Morgan presents the latest 
generalizations of science upon the Western 
Mounds and their Builders. Reeent Astro- 
nomical Progress is set forth by Simon New- 
comb. Henry Cabot Lodge gives an appreci- 
ative and critical review of J. P. Morse’s Life 
of Alexander Hamilton. The final chapter, 
by no means the least attractive, is a review 
of current literature. The number is sufl- 
ciently popular and varied for the heated 
term. 


m 





The July Unitarian Review is an inter- 
esting number. Dr. Ellis presents convinc- 
ing reasons for omitting, hereafter, the read- 
ing of the Declaration in our annual celebra- 
tions. Dr. Peabody’s capital address upon 
our Public Schools is given. Dr. Bellows 
speaks wisely and eloquently upon the Cen- 
tury Gone and the Century to Come. A” 
interesting outline of Prof. Walker’s Statis- 
tical Mup of the United States is presented 
by Mr. Jenks. Rev. H. G. Spaulding writee 
upon the old-fashioned virtues of simplicity, 
industry, temperance, honesty and godlines- 
—a nice and wholesome homily. The ed!- 
vor’s table is full and entertaining. 





F. H. Revell, of Chicago, publishes an in- 
structive tract by George Rodgers, upor 
The Jewish Temple; its Typical and Spirit- 
ual Meaning. The author bus already in- 
terpreted the spiritual significance of the 
Tabernacle. These sacred structures, of di- 
vine architecture, are ivspired shadows ©! 
invisible and higher truths, Our author 
may sometimes press the spiritual s mbolis” 
full as far as the text admits, but his expos 
tion is instructye and Scriptural, 
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Dr. Foster, of Clifton Springs, N. Y., bas 
long cherished a purpose of establishing 
near his popular sanitarium an institution 
for the preparatory and bigher intellectual 
training of young women, where specis] 
attention should be given to physical de- 
velopment and health, as well as to mental 
culture. He has wished to meet especially 
the necessities of multitudes of young 
women whose physical condition forbids 
their attendance upon the rigid courses of 
our academies and colleges. Rev. Dr. 
George Loomis, late of Alleghany College, 
is now associated with Dr. Foster in carry- 
ing out this important plan. Asan opening 
to the broader enterprise, they have taken 
the Foster House, a large, brick first-class 
hotel with modern appointments, supplied 
with water and gas, where, upon the second 
day of September next, a seminary will be 
opened. It promises to be one of our most 
importunt aud valuable educational move- 
ments, meeting the requiremen!s of a large 
and interesting class. A letter to Rey. 
George Loomis, Clitton Springs, will bring 
to any one seeking it all desirable informa- 
tion as to terms, requisitions, etc. 


> 


No political puper that we recollect has 
made so strong and favorable an impres- 
sion upon the country as the manly, well- 
written, outspoken and decisive letter of 
acceptance, from Gov. Hayes. It zecords 
with the best sentiment of the hour. In 
affirming an opinion of the expediency of 
one term, he places himself in the most 
favorable condition to work out the re- 
forms he proposes. On the great questions 
of the hour he speaks without qualification, 
putting himsel¥ at the head of those seeking 
to place the administration of the govern- 
ment in the hards of honest, capable and 
faithful men. One step towards a hopeful 
consummation has beentaken. It remains 
now heartily to take the others. 


ee 


The father of Charley Ross has acquired 
sufficient mental composure to be able to 
sit down and write out the whole barrowing 
and pathetic tule. Tne book, which is fully 
illustrated by the cuts of the brothers (the 
oldest of whom escaped the abductors), and 
of several lost children who were discov- 
ered in the search for Charlie, Fac-similes 
of the correspondence of the abductors are 
also given. The extracts of the book which 
we have seen, show thatit is written in a 
clear and attractive style, and will present 
one of the strongest, most perplexing and 
singularly mysterious series of incidents 
that has ever been recorded outside of 
fictitious literature; it fully shows that 
sometimes, at least, truth is stranger than 
fiction. The book is now passing through 
the press of John E. Potter & Co., Philadel- 
phia. 





— ~ —— 


The Universalist Quarterly for July has 
nine papers, several of them of general in- 
terest, and all ably written. The opening 
paper is upon the Winchester Confession 
(Universalist), and it is followed by a 
thoughtful article upon the Cogency of 
Mathematical Reasoning, a well-written 
essay upon the Contributions of Science to 
Modern Religious Ideas, a translation from 
the French upon the Jewish Psalter, a 
short paper upon Tabernacles of the Lord, 
an interesting sketch of Major General 
Gridley, a discussion of the Mural Sense, a 
good chapter upon Modern Doubt and Un- 
belief, and a consideration of the Results of 
Agitation. 


- 
> 





We are glad to see that chief of po- 
live Savage is enforcing the license law. 
In the city of New York, Gen. Smith, su- 
perintendent of police, is earnestly execut- 
ing the Sunday Liquor Lavi, which forbids 
the sale of intoxicating liquors on that day. 
He is sustained and encouraged by large 
numbers of the best citizens, among them 
bankers, lawyers, merchants, etc., in an 
appeal to the city authorities, to enforce 
the statute. Already a very marked im- 
provement in the quiet and good order of 
the day is observed. 





<< 

The will of Miss Susie Drake Cullow, who 
recently died at Baliimore, among a num- 
ber of bequests to religious and beneficiary 
enterprises amounting to $41,000, has made 
the following: To the Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church incor- 
porated in New York, $4500; Methodist 
Preachers’ Aid Society, Baltimore, $4,500; 
Home of the Aged of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Baltimore, $5,000; Church Ex- 
tension Society of the Methodist Episcopsl 
Chureb, incorporated in Pennsylvania, 
$10,000. 

seiniclininpgteewrapilil L 

The Methodist of July 15, has a singular 
peg on which to hang one of its short edito- 
rials. It opens by saying that *‘ the orations 
for the Fourth presented the usual narrow- 
ness and intensity,” and then goes on to 
show the breadth and fairness of Dr. Storrs 
and Charles Francis Adams, and closes with 
a general reference to the previous Sunday 
sermons of the ministers, as being patriotic, 
but refraining from * dropping down into 
the harsh spirit of partisanship.” All this 
seems far from being narrow and unwisely 
intense. 


+ es 
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A stroag desire is expressed in many 
quarters that the exhibit of the United Siates 
Government in the Centennial Fair may, at 
the close of the Philadelphia Exhibition, be 
transferred to the national capitol and made 
permanent. The Tribune says that intelli- 
gent foreigners regard it as the most inter- 
esting and important feature of the Fair, it 
affording remarkable facilities for the study 
of the resources of the country, represent- 
ing, as it does, in singular completeness, its 
natural productions, its progress in agricul- 
ture, manufactures, commeice, art, educa 
tion, and the workings of the different de- 
partments of the Government. 

> 

The associates of Captain Eldredge, at the 
House of Refuge in New York, as he leaves 
them for bis new appointment at the head 
of the Providence Reform School, bear the 
warmest testimony to his ability both asa 
teacher and a disciplinarian, and to his 
manly and Christian character. He was 
eminently successful in winning the confi- 
dence and regards of the boys, and 
also, of drawing to himself the warm fel- 
lowship of his associates. A leading officer 
of the House writes to us in the most un- 
qualified terms of bis amiable and admirable 
qualities, and follows him with the best 
wishes for, and expectations of, his suecess 
in his new and responsible field. 

> 

Harper for August opens with an in- 
structive description by Edward Abbott, of 
Wellesley College. There are eleven very 
fine and truthful illustrations. Tuere are 
few more attractive scenes upon earth than 
the site and appointments of this interesting 
and flourisbing Christian institution. The 








“ther illustrated articles are, the Battle of] office is a live occupant. 


Long Island, a Sentimental Journey to the 
Jordan, a fiae portrait of Dr. Brown, au- 
thor of “Rab and his Friends,” Model 
Dwellings, and — Saratoga Springs, the sim- 
ple sight of which is inspiring, and which 
the editor hopes to be enjoying (the real 
thing, not the description) while his readers 


somely published Hand-book of Advertising. 
He gives admirable suggestions to persons 


of the country. 


Mr. T. C. Evans has issued a very hand- 


wishing to bring their goods before the pub- 
lic, and presents for their consideration a 
list of one hundred of the leading weeklies 
There is a wise economy in 
the matter of advertising, and Mr. Evans 
has made the study of this a specialty. What 
he does not know about it, one need not feel 
anxious to discover; what he does know he 
will cheerfully disclose at 252 Washington 
Street. 





Who is Mrs. Bloomfield H. Moore? Ac- 
cording tothe (London) Saturday Review, 
un American lady bearing this name is 
‘somewhat perturbing public opinion in 
the United States,” in this Centennial year, 
by a novel of hers which shows up the “‘inner 
life” of American society. Will the fe- 
view inform the perturbed American peo- 
ple who this perturber is, and what is the 
name of her remurkable work ? 

One of the oldest colleges in the country, 
Hampden Sidney, in Prince Edward Co., 
Va., has just celebrated its one hundredth 
anniversary. The late war diminished its 
resources and crippled its operations, but it 
is recovering from these disasters, and now 
has an endowment of $140,000, which is to 
be increased by $10,000. Its last graduat- 
ing class numbered only seven. 











The United States Official Postal Guide 
for July, just published by H. O. Houghton 
& Co., Boston, gives a list of post-offices 
established, discontinued, and names 
changed during the last quarter, together 
with alphabetical lists of all the post-offices 
and all the counties in the Uniied States. 
The Guide. also contains full information 
concerning rates of postage, foreign und 
domestic. It is published quarterly. Price 
50 cents a number; $1.50 a year. 





The Southwestern says: ‘* We are grati- 
fied to announce that Rev. W. D. Godman, 
D. D., bas reconsidered his resignation as 
President of the New Orleans University, 
and wil! continue in charge of that insti u- 
tion. His health bas greatly improved so 
that he thinks he can resume full work in 
the fall. We congratulate the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society, and the students and friends of 
the University, on the continuance of Dr. 
Godman in the presidency.” 


Our good neighbor, the Watchman, a 
short time since, criticised somewhat sharp- 
ly the grammar and rhetoric of Bishop 
Simpson’s prayer at the opening of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. Whether the errors 
may not have been partly or wholly typo- 
graphical, may perhaps, be considered io 
connection with the Latin of our learned 
confrere on the 5th page of the issue of the 
6th instant. 





The German Christians of the United 
States have been holding a Convention of 
the German Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, in Newark, N. J. They sent a tel- 
egram to the Centenvial Commission express- 
ing their gratitude fur the closing of the 
Exhibition on Sunday. Per contra,a pe- 
tition in favor of its being opened on that 
day was presented, signed by over 60,000 
citizens of Philadelphia. 

REA, ‘ 
The New England Publishing Company, 
Boston, have issued, The Centennial Prize 
Drama entitled, Five Centuries, written by 
Miss Alice M. Guernsey. This fine school 
exercise embraces the wide sweep of events 
from 1492 to 1776. It.deservedly won for its 
fair and cultivated young author the prom- 
ised laurel. We trustthe garland will not 
fade until another replaces it. 





The Fourth of July in New York, of 1876, 
was remarkably exceptional in its treedom 
from fatal accidents, and from insobriety 
and disorder. In one precinct fewer arrests 
were made than on any day for two weeks. 
One officer states, that Tuesday was the 
most orderly Fourth he had known for six- 
teen years. 


CE ee ON OE 
We must insist upon having a responsible 
nume attached to everything intended for in- 
sertion in our paper. We learn that an an- 
nouncement of a marriage that has not taken 
place was improperly printed in our last 
issue. We have the manuseript which was 
sent us, and may be able to discover the im- 
pudent writer. Inthe hurry of a newspaper 
office a paper of the kind sometimes slips in. 


o~ 





The French Chamber of Deputies has 
voted 5,000,000 francs ($1,000,000) to the 
construction of primary schvol-houses. The 
pensions of teachers have been increased. 
A delegatioa of primary school-teachers 
has been sent to Philadelphia, to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, at a cost of 25,000 frances. 
These are specimens of the present enlight- 
ened policy of the Minister of Iustruction. 
N. Tibbals & Sons, New York, have pub- 
lished a new edition of the Life and Labors 
of Mrs. Maggie N. Van Cott, under the ttle 
of, The Harvest and the Keaper. The vol- 
ume is a lively and appreciative record of a 
very active und very suecessful evangelical 
eareer. The subject of the volume is still 
making history of equally worthy character, 
and promises many more years of vigorous 
service. 





+ 





Robert Carter & Brothers publish in a 
handsome tract the thoughtful and inspir- 
ing Baccalaureate discourse, delivered at the 
late Commencement of Princeton College. 
Its pregnant theme is, TheWorld: A Séene 
of Contest. 





The fifth number for August, of The Rec. 
ord of the Year, with a fiue steel engraving 
of Commodore Vanderbilt is out, and is 
crowded with the incidents and thought. 
of the busy and exciting month just pussed. 
Published by G. W. Carlton & Co. 

Mr. Moody having, while in New York, 
referred to the Ledger in not very compli- 
mentary terms, that paper retuliated by 
stating that he received for his few days’ 
work in Savannah, $1,500. The truth is, he 
received nothing at all, but labored at his 
own charges. 





The Centennial Exhibition is meeting with 
a success beyond all expectation. Within 
the first forty days after its opening, twice as 
many persons visited it as did so at the Vien- 
na Exposition in the same time. On one 
day recently there were nearly 60,000 
paying visitors. The American Department 
makes a very satisfactory display. 


If Presiding Elder Whitaker is not care- 
ful, be will overshadow bis pastoral with 
his editorial reputation. His No 4. Dis- 
trict Methodist is sprightly, instructive, 
fuil of local intelligence and arranged in ex 
cellent taste. The best argument for his 











prise some of the most degraded specimens 
of the human race. But within a compar- 
atively short period Moravian mission- 
ries have been instrumental in effecting 
a remarkable change in their character and 





are glancing over this note. 


Some of the native Australian tribes com- 


Many of our readers will recollect the 
colony of Maine and New Hampshire Ad- 
ventists, numberisg 250 persons, under the 
leadership of Adams, who, perhaps fifteen 
or twenty years ago, emigrated to Jaffa, in 
Palestine. Eight years ago the enterprise 
exploded, and there now remain but two or 
three men and some widows and children. 
Curiously enough, ason of a New Hamp- 
shire woman, a lad twelve or fourteen years 
of age, is preparing to be a guide and drago- 
man to travelers in Syria. He speaks 
English, French, German, Arabic, and 
Oriental Yankee. 





Cornell College has erected for herself a 
worthy monument by making one of our 
scholars and popular ministers a Doctor of 
Divinity. Dr. D. H. Ela stands forth as her 
worthy representative. 





Dr. Butler, our missionary superintendent 
in Mexico, preached on last Sabbath in Mal- 
den, Lynn and Chelsea, and raised about 
$800 for his Mexican work. He made asin- 
gularly eloquent and magnetic address before 
the Preachers’ Meeting on Monday, arousing 
an old-fashioned mi-sionary enthusiasm. 
Brother King, late city missionary in Boston, 
subscribed a sufficient sum to republish in 
Spanish, Dr. Steele’s ‘“‘ Love Eathroned,” 
and an additional subscription of three or 
four hundred dollars was raised. 

We clip from an exchange the follow- 
ing:— 

“Rev. H. R. Revels, D. D., has been 
elected President of Alcorn University, 
Mississippi, and has accepted the position.” 








LIFE OF Gov. Hares. — Col. Conwell’s 
Biography of Gov. Hayes is already in a 
forward state. Mr. B. B. Russell will issue 
it uniform with his other popular biogra- 
phies. Mr. Conwell visited Gov. Hayes at 
Columbus, and gathered from various 
sources abundant material for a thorough 
and complete life. The work will be hand- 
somely illustrated by a fine steel engraving 
of Mr. Hayes, with pictures of his birth- 
place, his present homestead, and his future 
place of residence, the White House. 





The New Hampshire Conference Semi- 
nury, at Tilton, is under new obligations to 
one of its liberal trustees, H. J. Adams, 
esq., Lowell, for a generous donation to- 
ward its proposed new enduwment. Tris 
is not the first he has done, nor the last he 
will do, doubtless, for that wortby institu- 


tion. 
—_———-> 


The National Christian Temperance Camp- 
meeting Association hold their second an- 
nual meeting at Old Orchard Beach, from 
August 8th to 18th. Full preparation has 
been made to accommodate a large number, 
and an interesting programme has been ar- 
ranged for the occasion. Fares have been 
reduced. 


een — ——E 


Our readers will notice the advertisement 
of the camp-meeting at Shelter Island, N. Y., 
commencing July 30. It promises to be a 
very interesting occasion. 
apni 

Mrs. Prentice seemed to be gradually 
failing during last week, but revived slightly 
on Saturday. ’ 








Notes from the Churches, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

At the regular Methodist ministers’ meet- 
ing for Boston and vicinity, held on Monday, 
July 10, 1876, the following persons were 
appointed a committee to draft resolutions 
approving the action of the Centennial Com- 
mission in refusing to open the Exposition 
grounds on Sunday; said resolutions to be 
forwarded to the Commission, and publi~hed 
in ZION’S HERALD and Christian Advo- 
cate. 

C. N. Smith, President, C.H. Hanaford, 
Sec. pro tem., B. K. Peirce, D. D., W. F. 
Malialieu, D. D., S. L. Gracey, Committee. 
The committee prepared aud forwarded 
the following :— 


Resolved, 1. That we have heard with 
the greutest satisfaction of the recent action 
of the Centennial Commission by which the 
Exposition is to be closed upon the Sabbatb 
day—and we hail this event as full of 
promise for the continued progress and 
prosperity of our country, which, in the 
days of its grandeur and wealth, as 
well as in the days of its feebleness and 
poverty, bas recognized the rightful ruler- 
sbip of the Almighty over both men and 
nations, 

2. That we hereby express our heactfelt 
gratitude to the thirty members of the Com 
mission, who by voice and vote faithfully 
adhered to the defence of the Sabbath’s 
observance, and we mention with special 
thanks and commendation the honored 
names of those worthy sons und represen- 
tatives of New England — Hon. Joseph R. 
Huwley, and Hon. Geo. B. Loring — who 
so largely contributed to the result in which 
we rejoice. 





Hopkinton.— A revival in July — why 
not? God is very graciously pouring out 
His Spirit in Hopkiston. Fifteen persons 
bave recently sought the Saviour, and more 
are to follow. E. S. CHASE. 





At Falmouth, Mass., Sunday, July 9th. 
eleven were received from probation into 
full membership. Ww. 


—e- 
MAINE. 

North Vienna.— July 9th was traly a 
good day tothe Methodists in North Vienna. 
Brother W. F. Marshall baptized thirteen 
candidates — two by pouring and eleven by 
immersion — at Crowell’s Pond. This is 
one result of Brother J. R. Clifford’s earnest 
labor at this place during the Just Confer- 
epee year. His former parishioners still 
hold him in affectionate remembrance, 
praying that he may be equally successful in 
bis new field of laber, and feeling that they 
can ask no better thing for him than that 
God will continue to give him “souls for 
his hire.” 

Brother Marshall is working zealously, 
and is, together with his estimable lady, 
much beloved by the people of Mount Ver- 
non and Vienna, The baptism is yet an- 
other white stone to mark the progress of 
the world heavenward. Brother Crockett, 
4 former pastor, was present; and found 
many who had not forgotten him, but some 
— whose co-operation he once enjoyed — 
have gone home to be with Jesus. Whata 
grand reunion there will at last be when 
pastors and people meet never to say “ fare- 
well,” but join in the pean of praise to God 
and “‘ crown Him Lord of all.” 
V. St. CLARE. 





Items.— A case of suspended animation 
occurred recently in Norway. A little son 
of Mrs. Adelbert Brown was supposed to 
have died from measles, and preparations 
were made for robing the body for the 
grave when the child showed signs of life, 
and consciousness was restored. He was 
comfortable the next day. 

The June session of the Waterville Free 
Buptist quarterly meeting was held at West 
Waterville, June 2ist and 22d. <A good 
season was enjoyed. The next session will 
be beld io Fairfield in September. 


Forty-seven have been baptized by Broth- 


Church in Waterville—fruits of the late 
revival. The society is prospering tempo- 
rarily and spiritually. 

The town of Sumner} has a little child that 
has a remarkable te bm Fred Eugene 
Cushman, about eight months old, has liv- 
ing parents, four gréadparents and two 
great-grandparen's, nite uncles and aunts, 
forty great uncles and aunts, and twenty- 
seven great-great undes and aunis, His 
youngest aunt is in her fourth year, and his 
oldest great aunt is in her eighty-ninth. He 
is a descendant of Revert Cushman who 
came over in the Mayfbwer, and lives in the 
heuse with four generd@ions. 

A Bethel apple-tree ¢lebrated the Cen- 
tennial year by putting Drth a double white 
rose. 

The small-pox has bpken out again in 
Weld and Carthage. Sone twelve or thir- 
teen cases are reportedin Weld, and forty 
in Carthage of rather a nild form. 


The Union meeting-hjuse in Phillips has 
been repaired, painted, ind a belfry added 
which much improves \ts general appear- 
ance. The parish is improing, 

Rey. Alexander Hill, pator of the Free 
Baptist Church in West Pis, baptized four 
persons Sunday, July 2d, ind Rev. T. Hill- 
man, pastor of the Methdist Church in 
in Woodstock, baptized|ten persons at 
North Paris, the same day) 

Rev. A. H. Stetson, pastrr of the Baptist 
Church in Sumner, buptizd eight converts 
July 2d, and the following Sabbath baptized 
one more and received eight into the Church 
in full fellowship. 

Rev. J. F. Eveleth, paste of the Baptist 
Church at Livermore Fall, baptized three 
persons and gave them te right hand of 
fellowship, July 2d. The Jethodist Church 
there is now served by Broher Vivian. The 
parish is prospering undf his efficient la- 
bors. 

A copy of the Centennil number of the 
Lewiston Evening Journ bas been print- 
ed on white silk to be framd and preserved 
for reproduction at the nex Centennial. It 
is reported that Lewiston pent $50,000 on 
the Centennial Fourth ofJuly —a pretty 
large sum for noise and dislay. -The Lew- 
iston Reform Club have bug out a banner 
from their hall inseribed,* Lewiston Re- 
form Club. Head-quartes, Temperance 
Hal), 1876.” Rev. Mr. Wtierbee, pastor 
of the Main Street Chura in Lewiston, 
baptized ten persons Julyd,and received 
four into the Church. 

Rev. Mr. Bolton, of the Prk Street Meth- 
odist Church, buptized onethe same day. 
Mr, Tainter, the veteran reirmer, says that 
the Auburn Reform Clubbas saved 8,000 
men from a life of intempenice through its 
missionary labors. Sunday |vening, July 
24, seven persons were recived into the 
Elm Street Universalist Chuch in Auburn 
— three by letter, and four bprofession. 
Rev. Mr. Penny, pastor othe Free Bap- 
tist Church in Augusta, bapzed seven can- 
didates, Sunday, July 2d, anreceived eight 
to membership in the Chure, 

Mrs. Cyrus Washburn, of [inot, a vener- 
able lady, 80 years of age, hile out berry- 
ing on Monday, fell over a wil and received 


spected. 

Mr. James B. Perkins, oBridgton, cele- 
brated his 75:h birthday, reatly, by boeing 
1,400 bills of corn. 

Mr. Daniel Frost, a muchespected cilizen 
of Harrison, died Monday/une 20th, aged 
66 years. 

A quarterly meeting of th Maine Industri- 
al Schools for Girls, was Wd at Hallowell, 
July 5th. The school is fi to overflowing, 
und the managers have ddded to make an 
appeal to the public founother schoo! 
building, to affurd them earged accommo- 
dations. | 

Lieutenant James E. Ptter, one of the 
officers of Gen. Custer’s c¢nmand who fell 
in the Big Horn massacrg was a son of 
Hon. Jeremy Porter, of Stmg, Maine. He 
graduated at West Pointin the class of 
1869. He was an officer of uch promise, and 
was bighly esteemed by awho knew bim. 
His death falls very beaty upon his be- 
reaved family. c. 
tev. G. F. Cobb of the ethodist Episco- 
pal Church at Biddeford, bytized seven per” 
sons the first Sabbath of fis month. The 
Church is enjoying its ususprosperity. The 
communion season lust Sujath was unusu- 
ally interesting. 

The Methodist Episeaal Church in 
Chebeague Island is bawg an unusually 
good year under the labowf Brother J. P. 
Cole. Several have beenonverted and re- 
claimed since Conferenceind five persons 
rose for prayers Subbath ening, July 9th. 
Rev. J. H. Trask, of Yo Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, baptized fivpersons the first 
Sabbath of this mouth, 

Rey. Mr. Givin, alocal pacher connected 
with the Ne wtield Churcbormerly a promi- 
nent member of the Sacofethodist Episco- 
pal Church, was buriecfrom the latter 
ebureb, the first Sabba of this month. 
Revs. Pottle and Gibsomade interesting 
remarks on the occasion. 


Preaching and Sabbathehool services are 


held on the Orchard Beh camp-ground 
regularly each Sabbuth{ternoon. Eight 


new cottages have been tilt on the ground 
this season, and everythg looks fair for 
large meetings on these gunds this season. 

Rev. Mr. White, formey of Sabattis, has 
accepted the call to the Fe Baptist Church 
at Biddeford. He was weomed to his new 
field Saturday evening July 8th, and 
preached to large congretions on the Sab- 
bath. 

One hundred and thirtjive children were 
received into the High Sool of Portland, 
from the several gramur schools of the 
city last week. 164 werexamined. 

Four infants were bayzed by Rev. Mr. 
Gibbs, pas‘ or of Congresjquare Universal- 
ist Church, Sunday, Julyth, at the close of 
juteresting Children’s @ services, Chil- 
dren’s day is an establisH institution with 
this society. 

Mr. James Ripley, a m aged 80 years, 
comwmitted suicide at BaMills, July 11th. 
He had attempted suicidbefore. 

Miss Kavanagh of Bathas given $50,000 
to finish the convent,he foundation of 
which was laid on the Caedral grounds in 
Portland, by Bishop Bae. Bishop Haley 
is arranging to erect thouilding immedi- 
ately. 

The Baptist Church atape Neddock have 
placed a five toned bi, weighing 1,000 
pounds in the steeple of tir church edifice. 

Rev. Mr. Riddell, of Sth Berwick Bap- 
tist Church, bas been gnted leave of ab- 
sence from bis Church, f the recovery of 
his health which has becte very much im- 
paired. 

-Rev. Mr. Worth, Baptiminister at Ken- 
nebunk, baptized three Mong persons the 
second Sunday of this mth, one of whom 
was his granddaughter. fe remarked dur- 
ing the services that he «i had the privi- 
lege of witnessing the béism of members 
of five successive generwns of his family, 
being present at the bapm of his grand- 
father. 


Eleven persons were iptized by Rev. 








habits. 


er Sanderson, pastor of the Methodist 


Mr. Harlow, July 9th, at pe Elizabeth. 


Nine persons were received into the Free 
Baptist Church, Cape Elizabeth, Sunday, 
July 9th, by immersion. 

Three persons united with the Congrega- 
tional Church at York, the first Sabbath of 
this month. 

Since the death of Rev. Brother Baxter of 
Saco, his widow bas superintended the Sab- 
bath-school which he organized, and which 
bears his name, The. school is prospering 
and doing a good work in the city. This 
school is a better monument to the memory 
of Brother B. than marble shafts can be. 

L. 





CONNECTICUT. 

Norwich District. — The preachers were 
generully well received, and are working 
harmoniously with the people. Stafford 
Springs is highly gratified with its new Doc- 
tor, but thinks-:much more of the man than 
of the title. May his shadow never be less! 
This, however, is a doubtful compliment 
this melting weather. 

Brother Hammond has made a fine im- 
pression at Staffordville. He is encouraged 
with an increasing congregation and Sun- 
day-school. Brother Huut has taken pos- 
session of the new and convenient parsonage 
in South Coventry. Omens of good are en- 
couraging him. Brother Jumes has, as usual, 
dropped at once into the affections of the peo- 
ple io Burnside, who realize something of 
the advantages of itinerancy, in so easily 
adjusting want and supply. Brother Pres- 
by is, as everywhere, so in Hockanum, pusb- 
ing things. The trustees have unanimously 
voted to build a new church. Brother Grif- 
fin is stirring the people at South Glasten- 
bury with earnest words for the Master. 
Rev. J. Lovejoy, after more than a half-cen- 
tury in the active ministry, has for more 
than a month been severely afflicted with 
sciatica. His pulpit has been kindly sup- 
plied mostly by local preachers in Norwich. 
Brother Miller was briefly set aside from 
his labor by a cancer on his face. This has 
been drawn out by Dr. Kingsley, of Rome, 
N. Y., and Brother M. is at his post again. 
Our Preachers’ Meeting at Niantic was 
one of the best ever held on the district. 
There were not so many preachers present 
as usual. The love-feast Wednesday even- 
ing was full of interest. The people were 
highly pleased with the opportunity to at- 
tend the exercises, and wiil heartily wel- 
come the preachers for a similar purpose, 
The preachers voted to hold a meeting in 
Willimantic in October. It was decided, 
also, to hold a district Sunday-school con- 
vention. Dr. Vincent has engaged to be 
present. 

A small chapel at Tolland Depot will be 
dedicated (D. V.) in a few weeks. By the 
courtesy of G. W. Bentley, esq., superin- 
tendent of the N. L. N. R. R., the depot has 
been used for public worship over two 
years. 

The executive committee will take charge 
of the boarding hall on the Willimantic 
camp-ground, They mean to furnish the 
best board at fair prices, 8s. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Brookline. —The past few days have 
been a season of interest among the Meth- 


futul injuries. She was a omar much re-| odist people in this place. Our excellent ¥ 


pastor, having a decided aversion for dilap- 
idated fences, sent a cordial invitation to al! 
those who would, to come and assist io 
building a new fence around the parsonage. 
[on response to our leader’s call, last Friday 
twenty-five brethren met there, with hands 
ready, and hearts willing to work for the 
Lord. As an incentive to labor, they were 
promised the best dinner they ever had. 
Chis gave the sisters a chance, and as they 
are never found in the rear when a good 
work is going on, they showed their wil- 
lingness to help, by spreading before the 
workers a bountiful dinner. Not only one 
day but three were required -to finish the 
work, and never weary in well-doing, they 
worked on, and Monday night our pastor’s 
« ffurts were rewarded by seeing around his 
home a new picket fence, and another one 
adjoining the Church. 

We feel while there is such an interest 
shown to beautify the outside surroundings, 
there is a deeper interest in the hearts of the 
people to build up the cause of Christ. The 
Conference year has been well begun, and 
we have every reason to believe that in due 
season the labors of pastor and people wil! 
be rewarded. L. B. 


Rev. Mark Trafton will preach at the 
Winslow House, Mt. Kearsarge, July 23. 
Gleanings. — Rev. A. ©. Drew,-of Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Churcb, Haverhill, had 
the misfortune to have a gold watch stolen 
from his state-room, a few weeks since, 
while on his way to the Centennial. The 
watch was a present from a former parish. 
A few evenings ago, members of his congre- 
gation made him a surprise visit at his 
house, and presented him with a watch 
which was almost a fuc-simile of the one 
stolen. Mr. R. H. Baker made the presen- 
tation, and was very happy in his remarks. 
Mr. Drew made a feeling and appropriate 
response. In this soviety there is perfect 
harmony and feeling, and the warmest at- 
tachment to the pastor. 

July 9th, Rev. L. C. Field, of Concord, 
preached a Centennial sermon which has 
attracted no little notice. The Concord pa- 
pers,speak of it in terms of highest praise. 
Says the Monitor : ‘‘ The discourse was an 
able one, comprehensive, logical, overflow- 
ing with ideas, and conclusive in their en- 
forcement. It was delivered extemporane- 
ously, yet displayed all the compactness of 
statement, closeness of argument, and con- 
centrativeness of thought of a written dis- 
course.” The text was, Ecclesiastes vii, 10. 

Rev. A. R. Lunt, of Chicester, baptized 
20 persons Juiy 9th—13 by immersion and 
seven by sprinkling—and received two into 
the Church. 

Rev. Charles W. Downs, of Lebanon, has 
received the appointment of State Superin-. 
tendent of Public. Instruction, and enters 
upon his work at once. Salary $1,200. 


Rey. 8. L. Blake, of Concord, with his 
wife, has sailed for Europe, to be absent 
until October. 

Eight persons were received into the Bap- 
tist Church of Hopkinton, July 9th, and ten 
into the Congregational. The following 
day, Bisbop Niles confirmed four in the 
Episcopal Church. H. 

‘item. — W. 8. Blake, an alumnus of Wes- 
leyan University, is elected to the chair of 
Latin and Greek in the New Hampshire 
Conference Seminary. R. 





RHODE ISLAND. 

A telegram sent all over the country, 
dated Providence, June 27th, perhaps de- 
mands some notice. The announcement 
was that “ Wiliiam Kinsley, a wool-sorter, 
shot and killed himself yesterday, after 
wounding his wife with a pistol shot. 
Kinsley was atone time a Methodist local 
preacher.” Itis true that the deceased was 
** ut one time a Methodist local preacher.” 
He was a native of the north of Ireland, 
and became a convert through the labors of 
the Primitive Methodists, whose Church he 
joined, and in which he became an accepta- 
ble local preacher. He‘ came to America 
thirty years sgo. His life here was one of 
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MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 
Large Estates taken charge of, and Rents col- 
jected on reasonabie terms. 


Properties for sale in Boston, and all suburban 
cities and towns. 


Office, 7 Exchange Place, 


152 BOSTON. 





Hand-Book of American 


Summer Resorts. 


D, APPLETON & CO.,549 & 551 BROADWAY, 


Have Just Published 


Appletons’ I!lustrated Hand-Book 


AMERICAN SUMMER RESORTS, 


Including Tours and Excursions. 


With Ilaustrations and Maps. Paper coyers, 50 
cents; cloth, 75 cents, : 

This forms a companion volume to the “ Hhna- 
Book of Cities.” It combines fullness and preci- 
sion of information with the utmost attainable 
economy of space, and to present the information 
in such a manner as to secure the greatest possible 
facility of consultation, 


Now Ready, the Eighth Thousand of 


The Hand-Book of American .Cities, 


Illustrated. Paper covers, price 50 cts. cloth, 75cts. 


GUIDE-BOOKS 


Published by D. Appleton & Co. 


A?PPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE, 25 cents, 
APPLETON®S’ EU ROPEAN GUIDE, $6.00. 
APPLETONS’ NORTHERN AND EASTERN 
TOUR, $2.90. 

APPLETONS’ WESTERN TOUR. $2.00. 
APPLETONS’ SOUTRERN TOUR. $2.00, 

NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED. 5? cents, 

THE HUDSON RIVERILLUSTRATED. 50 cents 


Either of the above seut free by mail to avy part 
f the United States on receipt of the price. 








‘Summer Queen ” 


only one free 
from ordor, 
the most eco- 


‘A thing of beautyis a joy forever.” 


t27~ 3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & 1873, 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving of Labor, 
Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
Cheapness, itis truly Unrivalled. 


MORSEBROS Prop’s Canton, M’ss 
202 





|CHICKERING *& SONS, 


PIANO FORTES, 


156 Tremont St., | 130 Fifth Avenue 
BosTen. NEW YORK. 





HALLETT & CUMSTON 


PIANOS. 


517 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


Pianos Sold on Easy In- 


stalments. Pianosto Let. 
216 


PH 
M PNG 


579 Washington Street, Boston, 


Pianes of every style v arranted first class at the 
lowest prices for cash, or on Instalments — and 
te Let. , 214 














SET COMPLETE IN TERRY — $75, 
SET COMPLETE IN PLUSH — $85. 


Made in solid black walnut and finished in the 
most elegant manner, 20 other Styles $45, to” $350, 
per set. Pew cushions, 40 cts. to $1.25 per foot, 
Crurch,Chaprl and Sunday-school Furniture on 
band of the latest and most approved pat’ erns, or 


made to order at short notice. Photographs with 
Price List sent by mail if applied for, 


Also a choice stock of 


FURNITURE 


Especially adapted for country and 
Seaside residences. 





nomical. (ce. 
per hour) 
Does bahing. 
ca-ting,broi.~ 
» ine aid Ccook- 
ng of any 
kind, keeps 
flat lrons hot 
for continaous 
using. t 
econemy and 
comrort com- 
bined. Cooks 
your dinner 
for 1 cent, and 
keeps 
house 
just the thins 
for the camp 
meeting and 
vo! tage, M n- 
ste rs will Gud 
| for their in 
erest to call 
#t head quar- 
ters, 
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THLO, CARSTEIN, 
Gen" Agt. for New England, 36 Bromfield St. 


AGENTS WANTED. Room 12, 


224 





Camp-Meeting Music. 


Our supply of Camp-Meeting Music Books is 
large and varied as usual. We are prepared to 
supply Committees, or agents duly authorized by 
them on favorable terms. Some of our good reli 

gious books would find ready saie also, as “ Love 
Enthroned ” by Dr. steele, and others, 

SONGS OF FAITH; by Tenney & Hoffman 35cts. 
GOSPEL HYMNS ANI) SACRED 8O* GS; 


by Sankey and Biiss, Bowrds.............. 35 ets. 
GOSPEL SONGS; by P. P. Bliss............ 35 cts. 
WINNOWED HYMSS; by Dr. McCabe... cts 
LWSOCR BY MN AL, 00. cccircccccccccccccess 50 cts. 
TRIBUTE OF PRAISE; by Tourjee...... $1.00 
REVIVALIST; by Hillman, Last Edition, .75 
GROVE SONGS complete; by Hull.....,.. %5 


These are retail prices. 
dred a liberal redaction. 
cure a good supply. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, 38 Bromfield St., 

226 Boston, Mass, 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


THERE were twenty-five traveling Metho- 
dist preachers, and 4,921 Methodist mem- 
bers in America. Now there are nineteen 
thousand traveling preachers — about twen- 
ty-five thousand \ocal preachers, and more 
than three millions of members, holding 
the largest denominational Church property 
in the country, and sending missionaries 
to the four quarters of the world. The 
like progress was never known before. 
How it has been effected is an interesting 
questiou, which Dr, Porter’s late ** Com- 
prehensive History ” clear- 
ly and authoritatively answers. It also 
gives the marvelous history of Methodism, 
in all other parts of the world, since its 
beginning in 1739. 


By the dozen or bun- 
Order early so as to se- 





CenTeNNIAL YEAR. Published by Hircu- 
cock & Waxupen Price $1 75, the cheap- 
est volume in the market. 


For Sale ky 
J. P. MAGEE, 
224 38 Bremfieid Street, Boston, 


CHEAP LIBRARY BOOKS. 


We have on hand a large variety of good books - 
some of whicn are shop-worn; some a little dam- 
aved in the winding. Otbers are new and fresh, but 
a little out ofdate. In many places these will ve 
as useful as any that can be bouxht, and they will 
be sold very low — any of th: m at half the retail 
price and some even less than that, They are 
mostly our vwa publications, but quite a variety 
from other publishers. 

Of New. Fresh and Cheice Books, our 
variety is very large — never better. 

Call and see them or write me. We will try to 
meet your case, 


JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 
New England Methodist Depository, 








{[Coutinued on 8th page.) 


24 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


7 


Let it be read by every Methodist this]. 


PAINE'S MANUFACTORY, 


48 Canal St., & 141 Friend St. 


216 eow BOSTON, 


BEREAN SERIES 


— oF — 


Sunday-School Lessons. 





THIRD QUARTER. 


The 3d quarter of the Series for 1876 is 12 Les- 
sons in the Life of Solumon. 


Those who wish to begin now may subscribe for 
3. or} months. 
BEREAN LEAF — 5% cents per year, 
SUNDAY-SCHUVOL JOURNAL ~55 ets. per year. 
PICTURE LESSON PAPER — % cts. per year. 
LEAF CLUSTER — $1.00 per quarter. 
SCHOLARS QUARTERL Y—5 cts. per quarter. 
NORMAL CLASS MAGAZINE — $1.50 per year, 
at the same rates for less than a year. 


THE BEST HELPS, 


WHEDON'S COMMENTARY — Vol. 4,on the Old 
Testament. Kings to Esther. Price $2.59, 
WHEDON'S COMMENTARY —on Acts, for the 
Lessons of 4th Quarter — $1.75 per vol. 


LESSON COMPEND — Brief notes for the whole 
year by J. L. Huribut, 60 cents, 


JAMES P. MAGER, Agent, 
New England Methodist Depository, 
200 38 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


O. M. WENTWORTH, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Monumental Work 


OF ALL EINDS. 


A large assortment of 
Scotch Granite Monu- 
ments constantly onhand 
direct from Aberdeen. 
Also, Marble Monuments 
from Carrara, Italy. 

Allkinds of Monumental 
and ‘Cablet Work fur« 
nished to order. 


45 and 47 Haverhill Street, 


BOSTON. 











Aman of noted health was asked how it 
was he seemrd to alwaye well. “Iam not partic- 
alar in my meals; | eat what Llike; and whenever 
I feel under the weather, I resort to my . 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


which I keep always in the house.” Wise man, 
and economical as well. He does not resort to 
violent means for reiief, He uses Nature’s reme- 
dy, in the shape of this aperient. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


220 





W ANTED. AGENTS to c»nvyass for the au- 
thentie and complete Life of Gov. Hayes, our 
next President, by Col. KR. H. Conwell. Now ie 
th+ opportunity. The peuple are ready for it, Ad- 
dress ”. B. Russell, Puolisher, Boston, Mass, 
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THE SUNDAY sSOHOOL. 


Third Quarter. 
Sunday, July 30. 
Lesson V. 1 Hings villi, 22-30. 





BY REV. W. E. HUNTINGTON, 





SOLOMON'S PRAYER. 


Prayer has little place in our philoso- 
phy ; but to a living faith it is indispen- 
sable. We cannot always adjust it to 
God’s system of natural law, but it al- 
ways accords with the highest demands 
of our human nature. If religion is, as 
the word itself expresses, the binding 
of the soul back to God, prayer is the 
cord which frms the nexus. A true 
faith in an intelligent Deity is incon- 
ceivable if that faith cannot adore and 
supplicate. Prayer is to the soul what 
breathing is to the body. Our religion 
must have lungs. It must utter itself 
to the infinite heart of God; it must 
take deep inspirations from the limit- 
less ocean of His love. 

What a key prayer is to the boundless 
treasures of God’s grace! The king on 
his throne may hold it, and also the 
child in its littleness. Prayer brings us 
all to the same level — upon our knees, 
at the lowly place of the mercy-seat. 
There are no Jimits drawn about this 
high, universal privilege but the wide 
boundaries of God’s ** loving-kindness 
and tender mercy.” With redemption 
it is — ** Whosoever will,” and with the 
redeemed — ‘* Whatsoever ye ask, be- 
lieving.” Joys are sweeter when taken 
to God with thank-offerings. Sorrows 
lose their ‘‘ gall of bitterness ” as God’s 
compassion and help are sought. The 
Bible teaches men to pray; no philoso- 
phy can make the world unlearn the 
ancient lesson. The men who have 
lived best have prayed most, like Elijah 
and Daniel. Prayer will make any time 
or any place sacred, Solomon’s period 
was brilliant, and his work was monu- 
mental; but his prayers have lived far 
longer than his temple stood. Com- 
mon life is blest with a daily freshness, 
as it is taken up daily into our supplica- 
tions. Let us hear the wise man pray. 

And Solomon stood before the altar of 
the Lord. He mounted the brazen scaf- 
fold, a platform erected for the ocea- 
sion, which stood in the middle of the 
court of the people, five cubits long, five 
cubits broad, and three cubits high. 

Spread forth his hands toward heaven. 
It is to be inferred from verse 54 that 
the king kneeled to offer the prayer 
which follows. He took the posture 
which dependence and _ supplication 
naturally suggest. His hands are out- 
stretched towards heaven in a beseech- 
ing way to indicate that his heart was 
thrown open for the worship of the hour. 
He felt the majesty of the act which 
brought the multitude together. There 
is no pride in the heart of the king. 
With his newly built temple, and all 
his honors, he is not too great to pray. 
He does not delegate this religious ser- 
vice to priest or prophet, but as the 
representative bead of the people he 
kneels before them to express to God a 
nation’s gratitude and to offer a nation’s 
petition. 

Frequent allusions in the Scriptures show 
that the bands of the suppliant were used to 
express in part his desires. 
says ‘“‘ Hear my voice when J lift up my 
hands toward Thy holy oracle.” “ Lift up 
your hands in the sanctuary and bless the 
Lord.” ‘* Let my prayer be set forth..... 
and the lifiing up of my hands as the even- 
ing sacrifice.” A heathen writer says, ‘ All 
men, in praying, lift up their hands to 
heaven.” The following passage from the 
/Eneid is to the point: — 

*“ Ye lamps of heaven, he said, and lifted 
high 

His hands, now free; thou venerable sky, 

Inviolable powers!” 

Lord God of Israel, there is no God 
like Thee. We must recollect in looking 
at this clause of Solomon’s prayer, that 
the Jews were familiar with idolatrous 
and polytheistic ideas of Deity. For the 
gentile nations with which they had 
come in contact recognized ‘“ gods 
many.” The first thought which im- 
presses the king as he lifts his heart to 
God is that He is of incomparable ma- 
jesty, infinitely beyond the gods of the 
heathen. A primal necessity in prayer 
is to have a true conception of the char- 
acter of God. The prayer will be col- 
ored by the ideal formed. 

Who keepest covenant. He not only 
makes promises, but fulfills them. He 
is true. His laws in nature are not va- 
riable; so are His love and truth un- 
swerving. The trust of an entire race 
is built upon this attribute of God — His 
infinite truth. 

And mercy with Thy servqnis, etc. He 
put into the decalogue the promise of 
‘*merey unto thousands of them that 
love Me and keep My commandments.” 
Common mercies, the sun and rain and 
fruits of the earth, are sent to the just 
and to the unjust alike; but God cannot 
bestow the richest gifts of His. love and 
grage to any but those who ‘‘ walk be- 
fore Him with all their heart.” 

Thou spakest also with Thy mouth. 
David recognized the communication 
of a divine promise. God spake to him. 
Solomon understood that covenant. He 
was included in the compact made be- 
tween Jebovah and bis father. 
® And hast fulfilled it with Thine hand. 
This is a part of Solomon's adoration. 
He recognizes in his public prayer the 
faithfulness of God. God’s band had 
reared the temple; for His blessings 
had crowned the labor; He bad made 
the silver and gold, the fir trees and the 
cedars of Lebanon. His power was 
seen in the glory of the temple. 

There shall not fail thee a man, etc. 
Solomon acknowledges the fulfillment 
of certain promises of God to David; 
now, encouraged by God’s faithfulness 
he urges that arother promise respect- 
ing the throne shall also be fulfilled. 
‘‘Thine house and thy kingdom, shall 
be established forever before thee; thy 
throne shall be established forever” 
(2 Sam. vii, 16). 


The Psalmist 4 


So that thy children take heed to their 
way. This is the condition that the 
promise includes. If the royal house 
should become corrupt, the covenant 
would be annulled. If the children do 
not walk in the way of uprightness, the 
sceptre would pass from their inherit- 
ance. 

Will God indeed dwell on earth? Solo- 
mon’s mind is filled with reverence. 
The earth seems too small for Jehovah's 
dwelling-place. It is not the expression 
of a doubt whether He will or not, for 
the king was at the moment conscious 
of God's presence, but of astonishment 
that God would condescend to come 
down to earth. 

The heaven and the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain Thee. God is greater 
than all His works. The glories of a 
midnight sky overwhelm us, as we try 
to conceive of innumerable systems of 
worlds. Astronomy, with its telescopes 
and calculations, astonishes us with the 
immensity of discovered space; then 
imagination starts from the outmost 
limit which any lens has reached, 
traverses the unfathomable depths, and 
asks, overawed by an infinity of worlds, 
as did the man in Richter's vision, who 
was borne through space by an angel — 
‘*Ts there noend?” Theangel of God's 
omnipotence answers, *‘There is no 
end; and likewise there is no begin- 
ning.” Great as the conception of 
God's creation becomes to us, the Chris- 
tian consciousness takes up the thought 
of Solomon, and affirms that God is 
mightier than all that-He has made. 

How much less this house. Solomen 
reveals the greatness of his mind in 
thus looking away from the temple, 
which was in a large measure the prod- 
uct of his own power, to somethirg 
more majestic. The large conception 
he had of God’s greatness gave his love 
for the temple its proper limits. Men 
grow proud and egotistic because their 
ideas are narrow, and the objects of 
their love and admiration are not well 
balanced. God's glory was supreme in 
Solomon’s eyes, so that the radiance 
of the gilded temple did not dazzle 
him, and make him the less reverent. 

Yel have Thou respect, etc. The king 
believes it is not incompatible that 
though God be so great He shall yet 
listen to this prayer. These two thoughts 
fill the Bible—that God is infinitely 
great,and also infinitely condescending. 

That Thine eyes be open towards this 
house night and day. David had al- 
ready said that Israel’s Watcher never 
slumbers nor sleeps, and the psalmist’s 
son prays that the sleepless eyes of 
Jehovah may always be upon His 
house, that He may see the worshipers 
who shall come thither, and recognize 
the offerings from devout hearts, 

My name shall be there. This is what 
Jehovah had said of the house, before 
it was built. His ** name” that is, His 
power, His presence, His manifestations 
of favor would be resident there. The 
king pleads.a falfillment of this prom- 
ise. 

Hearken Thou. And he asks that the 
petitions both of himself and of his na- 
tion shall be heard, as they ascend 
from the altar which God Himself had 
so honored. 

When they shall pray toward this 
place. So mach did this petition mean 
to the Jews, that afterwards the devout 
suppliant, wherever he might be, turned 
his face, while praying, towards Jeru- 
salem and its beloved temple. So we 
find the intrepid Danie], when in the 
splendor and corruption of Babylon, in 
defiance of the king’s unrighteous com- 
mand, praying with his window open 
towards Jerusalem. The scrupulous 
Mohammedan never fails to turn his 
face towards Mecca whenever the mu- 
ezzin from the minaret of the mosque 
calis to prayers; for the most holy tem- 
ple of their faith stands there — the 
Caaba, containing the sacred ‘black 
stone,” which the angel], according to 
their traditions, brought from heaven. 

Hear Thou in heaven, etc. Far above 
all temples we conceive God’s dwelling- 
place to be, and yet His throne, ex- 
alted as it may be, is accessible to our 
prayers. 

And when Thou hearest forgive. A 
petition for forgiveness enters into this 
sublime prayer of Solomon, as it did 
into the matchless prayer taught the 
world by a greater than Solomon. The 
deepest need of the human heart is to 
know that its sins are forgiven by Him 
who alone can blot them out. 


ZION’S HERALD QUESTIONS, 
From the Notes. 
Berean Lesson Series, July 30. 
1 Where did Solomon offer this 
prayer of consecration ? 
2 What attitude did he assume as he 
prayed? 
3 What gave him confidence to ask 
for renewed blessings ? 
4 Did the king have adequate views 
of God's majesty ? 
5 How much did God’s promise mean, 
that His name should be in the temple? 
6 What lesson are we taught by the 
fact that the Jews prayed, with their 
faces turned towards Jerusalem ? 
7 What important petition does Sol- 
omou use that occurs in our Lord’s 
prayer? 





THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. 





BY REV. JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT, A. M, 





FINST PAPER. 
THE HISTORY. 

The Sunday-school of the present is 
a very different institution from that of 
the past. In the rank which it holds, 
and the sphere wherein it labors; in 
the character of its workers and the 
quality “of its work ; ‘im the’ ‘aim for 
which it’ ‘strives, and the methods 





which it’ éniploys, there is hardly a 


feature in common between the Sun- 
day-school of twenty-five years ago, 
and that of our day. But among the 
many points of difference between the 
old and the new Sunday-school, the 
greatest lies in the fact that whereas, 
formerly, every class, and often every 
scholar, chose an individual lesson, 
wandering at will over Bible, or cate- 
chism, or the question- book, now, 
every class, in nearly every Sunday- 
school, among all the Protestant 
Churches over the whole world, unite 
in the simultaneous study of one chosen 
portion of the Holy Book, so that the 
eyes of nearly all Christendom are 
turned at once upon the same page of 
inspiration, This constitutes what is 
known as the International Lesson Sys- 
tem, the distinguishing characteristic 
and the chief glory of the modern Sun- 
day-school. 

It will be interesting to recapitulate, 
briefly, the history of this International 
Lesson movement. Its fvundation- 
stone was laid by Rev. John H. Vin- 
cent, D. D., who issued in January, 
1866 —only ten years ago —the first 
monthly number of the Chicago Sun- 
day-school Teacher. There had been 
individual schools with a uniferm les- 
son before; but then, for the first time, 
was suggested a definite plan of simut- 
taneous lesson-study in all the schools of 
a district. A scheme of lessons, en- 
titled ‘‘Two Years with Jesus,” was 
set forth. It is remarkable to notice 
how much of the present system was 
foreshadowed in this, the first lesson- 
plan. There was a ‘* Lesson-Leaf,” 
**Golden Text,” *‘Home Readings,” 
** Notes for Teachers,” and, indeed, al- 
most every element now combining to 
form the lesson-machinery. This course 
of lessons was introduced into nearly 
all the Sunday-schools of Chicago, and 
spread rapidly over a large portion of 
the northwest. 

After a few months, Dr. Vincent re- 
moved to New York, and connected 
himself with the Sunday-school depart- 
ment of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. On January gl, 1867, he in- 
stituted the Jlesson-plan afterward 
known as the Berean Series, with sub- 
stantially the same methods as the Chi- 
cago lessons. He urged a simultaneous 
lesson, that is, the study of the same 
selection of Scripture in different places 
on the same Sunday, for all the schools 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
a large number, increasing every 
month, adopted his series. The plan 
of lessons published serially, thus com- 
menced by Dr. Vincent, was soon 
caught up by others, and within a year 
or two thereewere quite a number of 
series of lessons in course of publica- 
tion, as the ‘* National,” ‘* Berean,” 
‘* Westminster,” and others; some un- 
der the auspices of denominational 
houses, others prepared by union as- 
sociations, still others, by private par- 
ties. 

The question now began to be asked, 
“Why cannot all these different series 
be merged into one set of selections 
from Scripture, which shall be studied 
in all the Sunday-schools of the United 
States?” This idea, which has led to 
such great results in the land and in 
the world, had taken root in many 
leading minds, but was first openly 
suggested and urged by Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs, of Chicago, a Baptist layman 
and superintendent, to whom, more 
than to apy other one person, belongs 
the honor of originating a national, 
uniform system of lessons. He began 
in 1867 to agitate the plan, at home, in 
conventions, with tongue and pen, and 
with indomitable energy and tireless 
zeal. He urged that the publishers of 
lesson notes should unite in their se- 
lections’ of Scripture, on which each 
might prepare his own expositions and 
plans of working. 

The great difficulty in the way of 
uniformity was found in the fact that 
each publishing house clung to its own 
scheme of lessons, and was unwilling to 
submit to the others. Especially the 
Sunday-school Teacher of Chicago, then 
edited by Rev. Edward Eggleston, re- 
fused to enter into any arrangement, 
or even to meet in any Conference, un- 
less all were prepared to adopt its se- 
ries of lessons. Various attempts were 
made by Mr. Jacobs, by Dr. Vincent 
and others, to obtain united action, but 
at every effort, the Sunday-school 
Teacher stood as a rock in the way, 
saying, ‘‘ No uniformity, except on the 
basis of our lessons.” In 1869, Dr. 
Vincent, despairing of ever accom- 
plishing unity in America, turned to- 
ward other lands, and entered into 
correspondence with leading Sunday- 
school workers in England and Scot- 
land, proposing a series of lessons, to 
be international, and suggesting that it 
might be under the direction of the 
Evangelical Alliance. 

In June, 1870, when the time came 
to select the lessons of the Berean Se- 
ries for the following year, another at- 
tempt at concerted action was made by 
Dr. Vineent. A circular was sent to 
all publishers and others interested in 
preparing Sunday-school lessons, re- 
questing a‘conference on the subject of 
a uniform lesson. A few responded by 
letter, and about half a dozen repre- 
sentative men met in an informal way 
to discuss the general question. But 
progress was again blocked by a letter 
from the office of the Swnday-school 
Teacher, refusing to enter into any ar- 
rangement, but offering its own series 
as (in the words of the publishers) 
‘* the only way in which uniformity can 
be secured.” 

Everybody except B. F. Jacobs gave 
up the hope of immediate uniformity. 
But with undiminished ardor, he went 
among the publishers, talked to them 
individually, won them over, one ata 
time, and finally, on August 8th, 1871, 
got together, in New York, twenty-nine 





of them, in person or by representative. 


A vote of twenty-six to three was ob- 
tained in favor of a ‘* provisional uni- 
formity” for one year as an experi- 
ment, and a committee was uppointed 
to select the lessons for 1872. The 
committee met, found such differences 
of opinion as appeared irreconcila- 
ble; voted to drop the whole subject 
for a year; adjourned and separated, 
publishing the whole effort as a failure. 
Mr. Jacobs heard of it the next day, 
telegraphed to some, bunted up others, 
brought a majority together, and at 
last induced them to unite in a plan of 
lessons for 1872, But some of those 
concerned in it were by no means in 
its favor, and the prospect of its gen- 
eral adoption was faint; fainter still 
the prospect of 4 union so unwillingly 
entered upon, lasting more than a sin- 
gle year. 

On April 17th, 1872, the National 
Sunday-school! Convention, represent- 
ing all denonjnations and the whole 
country, was/held at Indianapolis. 
Jacobs was on hand with resolutions, 
pledging the Sanday-schools of all sec- 
tions to uniformity. A great debate 
took place, bat a tremendous, even 
thrilling, enthusiasm for union over- 
swept the confention, and in the end 
the vote was almost solid for the uni- 
form lesson. 4 committee of ten mem- 
bers, carefullyfcamed to represent the 
leading denopinatioas and the pub- 
lishing houses with Dr. Vincent as a 
chairman, was chosen to select a course 
of lessons, intracted to cover the Bi- 
ble in seven Years, giving six months 
of each year té the Old and New Tes- 
taments in ali¢nation, The scheme of 
lessons for the first year, from Genesis 
and Matthew,,was soon after announ- 
ced, and on tie first of January, 1873, 
the bark of udiform lessons was fairly 
launched, anil began its voyage around 
the world. 

If the persgverance of B. F. Jacobs 
gave to us uniform ational lessons, 
the energy $f John H. Vincent has 
made them ot eats He had been 
in correspondence with Sunday-school 
workers abrjad since 1869, and in 
1872, immediately after the Indianapo- 
lis conventios, started for Europe, to 
plead in person for the new, lesson- 
system. H4 made addresses in its be- 
half in London, Liverpool, Leeds, Ed- 
inburgh, Diblin, and many other 
places throughout the United Kingdom, 
introducing the plan to the notice of 
the nations s@ross the seas. By his in- 
fluence, the} London Sunday-school 
Union, the Jeading organization of 
Great Britaig, fell into, line with the 
lessons in 18M, thus giving them firm 
foothold in Egrope. 

Four yearsand a half have gone by 
since the exp#iment of uniform lessons 
was begun, @nd already those who 
kave joined i the movement may be 
counted among the millions, perhaps 
even up toa @n million. The system 
is in generaljacceptasce throughout 
the United States and Canadas, in the 
Protestant missions of Mexico and 
South Americé, in Great Britain and 
Ireland, in many places throughout 
Germany, Sweden and France, and 
afar in the distant empires of India, 
China and Japan. As the Sabbath 
sun cireles the globe,it lights up an 
endless chain| of Sunday-schools, and 
looks down upon almost countless Bi- 
bles opened t@ the same golden truths, 
and upon almost numberless mulii- 
tudes revereitly engaged together in 
studying them. 





ON THE EDISTO. 





BY L. 8S. TAYLOR. 





Like a spirit creeps the river 
Through the cypress and the gloom, 

Followed by gray forms, that ever 
Beckon to their shadowy doom. 


Hushed and dark the gliding waters, 
Dreaming ¢ands the silent pine, 

Twilight mosses, gray and sombre, 
Cypress and gnarled oak entwine. 


From among the shadows brooding 
On the silent flood below, 

Like pale ghosts the barren tree-trunks 
Spring up clad in robes of snow. 


Long, black lihes of climbing creeper 
Blacker lines make on the wave; 

Through the green roof of the branches 
Sinks a sunbeam to its grave, — 


Sinks and leaves a fading glimmer, 
Pallid, weitd, among the glooms, 
Where the moccasin and tree-toad 
With the swamp-fow! make their homes. 


In a fairy world we wander, 
Strange as any fever-dream,— 

Overhead, the silent tree-tops, 
Underneati, that gliding stream. 


Either hand the dreary swamp-land, 
Stretching dim and dark away, 

Never touched by kiss of Heaven, 
Hidden from the eye of day. 


Not a bird-note breaks the stillness, 
Like a chamber of the soul 

Haunted by gray forms of shadow, 
O’er the darksome river’s roll. 





LILY LEE. 





BY M&S. W. Y. MORRISON. 





Had you looked in the kitchen of Mrs. 
Lee one summer morning, you might 
have seen a young lady with a very de- 
jected air and tear-stained face en- 
gaged in that most discouraging part of 
house-keeping, washing dishes. The 
door-bell rang. After wiping her hands 
and rolling down her sleeves, she went 
to answer its summons with something 
of the resignation of a martyr. 

There stood Mrs. Taylor, an elderly 
lady from a neighboring village, who 
had come to do a little shopping, and 
as the team reached P—— at an early 
hour, had decided to make a call upon 
the daughtez of her old friend. 

‘*My dear child,” began Mrs. Tay- 
lor, “* L know it is early to receive calls, 





but 1 thought you would not mind an 


old friend like myself coming at any 
hour.” 

“* Come right in,” said Mrs. Lee, “I 
am glad to see you if my face did not 
at first give you that impression. Now 
take off your things and make yourself 
comfortable. Here,” she continued, 
‘*is the last number of the Repository, 
or will you take the morning paper? 
Please excuse mea few moments. I 
am not quite through in the kitchen.” 
Mrs. Taylor sat down, and the 
thought came into her mind, Lily does 
not seem quite natural; I wonder 
what troubles her. Now Mrs. Taylor’s 
kind heart always prompted her to find 
out the cause, and try to help where- 
ever she suspected trouble. So she 
sat holding the paper and pretending 
to read, but her thoughts were with 
Mrs. Lee in the kitchen. 

When that lady again made her ap- 
pearance in the sitting-room, Mrs. T. 
said, ‘Lily dear, does housekeeping 
come easy to you?” 

Mrs. Lee tried to smile, but failed 
utterly, and bursting into tears, said, 
“© Mrs. Taylor, I ought never to 
have married. I don’t know how to do 
anything as it ought to be done, and I 
get so tired [ amcross. I know Charles 
is vexed and mortified whenever we 
have company.” 

‘**T hope not,” said her friend, inter- 
rupting her, ‘* You are too sensitive, 
my dear. I think Charles has too much 
sense to expect you to cook as well as 
his mother, who has had so many more 
years experience in housekeeping.” 

*¢T don’t mean to complain about my 
husband,” sobbed Mrs. Lee, ‘but 
when I am trying to do my best; things 
happen so contrary. If I make cake it 
is sure to be selid from top to bottom, 
or burnt to a coal. If I look at it to 
turn it round when it is baking, down 
it goes; and if I do not, it burns up, 
and my bread is enough to give one the 
dyspepsia.” 

‘*There, now,” said Mrs. Taylor, 
smiling, ‘‘1 am tempted to give youa 
little of my experience.” 

‘*What! you, Mrs, Taylor? You, a 
pattern housekeeper? Why, I sup- 
posed you knew all about it before you 
were married, or that you had such su- 
perior wisdom and judgment that noth- 
ing ever went wrong with you.” 

** My dear child, let me tell you. Be- 
fore I was married I taught school for 
years, for I was not married as young 
as you were. I thought of becoming a 
missionary, and very little of marrying 
until Isaw Mr. Taylor. He changed 
my mind. I am his second wife as you 
know,.and my husband knew what it 
was to keep house with an excellent 
housekeeper. She was very social, 
too, and everybody loved her, so they 
bad a great deal of company. 

‘*Well, one day when we had not 
been married many weeks, I remember 
I had been trying my hand at baking. 
The cake was just passable, buat the 
bread was a total failure, and I was 
deep in the problem of what could be 
done with it, when my hnsband came 
home from the post-office with a letter 
in his hand. ‘ Here, Lucy,’ said he, 
‘here is a letter from my old friend 
E——. He says he and his wife are 
going to Boston, and will be here to- 
morrow and stay over night with us. 
Who cares for hjs brown-stone front 
and regiment of servants! He shall 
see that we are just as happy in our lit- 
tle cottage. You can be ready for 
them by that time, can’t you?’ he asked. 

** «When is he coming?’ 

‘** To-morrow,’ said my husband; 
bat my eye caught the date, and I 
exclaimed, ‘ This was written the day 
before yesterday, and they will be here 
to-day.’ 

‘¢ My husband took up the letter and 
said, ‘Well, let them come, we are 
ready now,’ 

*¢* Oh, no,’ said I, ‘the bread is not 
fit to eat, and you must go to the bak- 
ery this very minute, before they get 
here.’ 

*“*T had barely time to arrange a 
bouquet or two, and make myself pre- 
sentable, before they came. I felt that 
an importan’ event in my life had oc- 
curred, and I must be equal to the 
emergency. 

‘They admired my paintings, and 
we sang together and talked on various 
subjects, and if we had not been obliged 
to eat, everything might have pass- 
ed- off delightfully. . But supper-time 
came. It actually began to grow 
dark before I had it quite ready; so 
I took a large lamp down from the 
shelf, put it on the table, and turned 
around to get a match; but the lamp 
was near the edge of the table, and I 
was in haste to light it. I turned quick- 
ly, and my dress caught in the table- 
cloth, pulling the lamp off, breaking 
it, and spilling the oil (for we used oil 
in those days), which spread over a 
large place in the carpet before I 
could stop it. I cleaned it up the best I 
could, and we sat down to supper, but 
my appetite was gone. 

“* After tea Ithought I would carry an 
old and valuable wash-bowl and _pitch- 
er of which I was very choice into the 
room they were te occupy, and to save 
myself a few extra steps, I took the 
pitcher filled with water. I threw some 
towels over my arm, and started up- 
stairs with both hands full. I could not 
hold up my dress, and just before I got 
to the top my foot slipped. I could not 
put out my hand to save myself, so 
down I went breaking the bow] and 
pitcher, and spilling the water all over 
me. I went to the bottom of the stairs 
bumping and scratching myself all the 
way down, and I made such a noise as 
I fell, that my husband and his friends 
came rushing out of the parlor to see 
what had happened. 

** My wrist was sprained, and I was 
completely ‘demoralized.’ I went to 
bed and cried halfthe night. I thought 





my reputation was gone forever, and 


that my husband would be an object of 
pity to bis friends for the rest of his 
life.” 

**O Mrs. Taylor, how ludicrous!” 
said Mrs. Lee, laugbing heartily. ‘‘1 
do believe that was worse than any- 
thing which has befallen me.” 

“ Well, then, my dear, keep up good 
courage. I know you will come out all 
right. That was only one of my many 
trials when I began, but I lived through 
them all, and now I can say, | think 
without boasting,that I can bake,pickle, 
stew and roast equal to most house- 
keepers.” 

‘-Your friends?” suggested Mrs. 
Lee. 
‘‘]T did not see them for years, and 
when I learned they were coming this 
way again, I got my husband to write 
them to come and make usa visit. I 
will own my principal reason for doing 
so was to let them see I could keep 
house. I think they enjoyed their sec- 
ond visit, and I know I did, for I did 
not tryto overdo, and so everythieg 
went on pleasantly. But I must go 
now,” said Mrs. Taylor, rising. 

‘Come again,” said Mrs. Lee; 
‘Your stay has done mea world of 
good. Charley will laugh, I know, 
when he hears it.” 








WAITING AND WATCHING FOR ME. 
When my final farewell to the world I have 
said, 
And gladly lie down to my rest; 
When softly the watchers shall say, “‘ He is 
dead,” 
And fold my pale hands o’er my breast; 
And when, with my glorified vision, at last 
The walls of That City, I see, 
Will! any one then, at the beautiful gate, 
Be waiting and watching for me? 


There are little ones glancing about in my 
path, 
In want of a friend and a guide; 
Tuere are dear little eyes looking up into 
mine, 
Whose tears might be easily dried. 
But Jesus may beckon the children away 
In the midst of their grief and their glee— 
Will any of them, at the beautiful gate 
Be waiting and watching for me? 


There are old and forsaken who linger 
awhile, ‘ 
In homes which their dearest have left; 
And a few gentle words or an action of love 
May cheer their sad spirits bereft. 
But the Reaper is near to the long-standing 
corn, 
The weary will soon be set free — 
Will any of them, at the beautiful gate, 
Be waiting and watching for me? 


Oh, should I be brought there by the boun- 
tiful grace 
Of Him who delights to forgive, 
Though I bless not the weary about in my 
path, 
Pray only for self while I live, — 
Methinks I should mourn o’er my sinful 
neglect, 
If sorrow in heaven can be, 
Should no one I love, at the beautiful gate, 
Be waiting and watching for me! 
— Selected. 





FOR THE Yo UNGEST READERS. 
RED-HAIRED MOLLIE, 


BY AUNT LOTTIE. 








‘*Oh, dear! why wasn’t I born 
handsome?” said Mary, half laugh- 
ing, half sighing, as she stood at 
the glass one morning, arranging her 
neck-tie. ‘‘If my red hair was only 
straight, instead of curling in such 
tight, bobby curls,” she continued, 
giving one of the curls a spiteful 
twitch. ‘*I declare, I have a good 
mind to dip my head into a dye-pot, 
but then that wouldn’t help the freck- 
les, or make my mouth any small- 
er,” and as she laughed at the idea, 
she displayed a set of teeth in the 
large mouth which one might envy, 
they were so white and even. ‘* As 
for my nose, now, cousin Kate says 
it neither turns up nor down, but 
looks as if it had stopped all of a 
sudden, and didn’t know which way 
to turn. 

‘* Well, the Apostle says, ‘ Be 
content with such things as ye have,’ 
so I suppose I must. In fact, I 
should be perfectly contented with 
less than I have, especially freckles 
and red curls.” 

‘* Come, Mollie,” called her moth- 
er, ‘dress the baby, and bring him 
down stairs.” 

‘* Yes, mother,” was the answer 
in a clear, happy voice. 

Baby was soon dressed, and Mol- 
lie danced with him into the break- 
fast-room, and took care of him at 
the table. 

Papa called Mollie his ‘‘right hand 
man.” To her mother she was one 
of the sweetest-tempered, and dear- 
est little helpers in the world, in 
spite of the red hair, big mouth and 
freckles. 

All the girls liked Mollie, she was 
so good-natured and obliging, and 
then she was one of the smartest 
scholars in the school. So what 
Mollie lacked in beauty, she made 
up in goodness: She was not so 
very unfortunate after all, was she, 
girls? 











CHICKADEE. 


BY E. 8. DEANE, 








Every day through the winter 
months little chickadee came to a 
certain window to make his break- 
fast of the bread-crumbs which the 
good housekeeper scattered on the 
sill for his especial benefit. _Some- 
times when he gave a call, another 
birdie joined him, and kind eyes 
watched the two little creatures as 


a heavy heart was often lightened 
by their cheery notes. 

One night a fall of sleet covered 
the crumbs, and the cold fastened 
down the window so that no more 
could be spread for the daily visitor. 
The housekeeper hoped he would not 
come that day, but at his usual time 
he appeared, looking for his daily 
feast, and she expected to see him 


go away hungry and disappointed. 


But cheerful little chickadee could 
see that his crumbs were there, and 
he knew how to get them; so down 
he hopped to the window-sill, and, 
resting his warm breast on the ice 
that covered it, waited until it 
was thawed. Then he pecked away 
till he was satisfied; and singing, 
‘¢ chickadee, chickadee,” for thanks, 
he flew away. 








NOT ANYTHING PERFECT. 

He who boasts of being perfect is 
perfect in folly. I have been a good 
deal up and down in the world, and I 
never did see either a perfect horse or 
a perfect man, and I never shall until 
two Sundays come together. The old 
saying is, ‘‘Lifeless, faultless.” Of dead 
men we should say nothing but good, 
but as for the living, they are ali tarred 
more or less with the black brush, and 
half an eye can see it, Every head 
has a soft place in it, and every heart 
has its black drop. Every rose has its 
prickles, and every day its night. Even 
the sun shows spots, and the skies are 
darkened with clouds. Nobody is so 
wise but he bas folly enough to stock a 
stall at Vanity Fair. Where I could 
not see the fool’s cap, I have, neverthe- 
less, heard the bells jingl>. As there 
is no sunshine without some shadow, so 
is all human good mixed up with more 
or less evil; even poor-law guardians 
have their little failings, and parish 
beadles are not wholly of heavenly 
nature. The best wine has its lees. 
All men’s faults are not written on 
their foreheads, and it is quite as well 
they are not, or hats would need wide 
brims; yet as sure as eggs are eggs, 
faults of some sort nestle in every man’s 
bosom. — Exchange. 





A DYING CHILD’S PRAYER. 

[The following touching incident, which is 
vouched for by the man who sends it, has 
more than once been paralleled. This little 
girl knew where to curry her case, and oth- 
ers who are wrestling for the salvation of 
loved ones from the grasp of the demon of 
intemperance must go to the same all-loving, 
all-powerful Helper, if they would succeed. 
We condense from our correspondent’s 
letter : —] 

In the eastern part of this city a little 
girl of ten summers, being allowed to 
go out of doors before she had entirely 
recovered from the measles, contracted 
a severe cold, which brought on a dis- 
ease from the effects of which she died 
in a few days. 

During her brief illness she expressed 
a deep concern for her father. He had 
often come home intoxicated, and his 
conduct had made a deep impression 
upon her heart. She knew hew sorrow- 
ful the heart of her mother was, and 
could not endure the thought of its be- 
ing again wounded through the same 
cause, 

One day, when very ill, her father 
came to her bedside and looked sadly 
into the face of his dving child. She 
endeavored to reach up her little hands 
to his face, and said, ‘*O, papa, will 
you drink any more ?” 

The father turned away, heart-smit- 
ten, and sat down on a chair in another 
part of the room. 

A few moments later the mother 
came in, and going to the bed, saw the 
hands of her little girl up, and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

‘*What are you crying about, my 
dear child?” said the mother. 

“Tam just praying to the Lord that 
papa won't drink any more,” said the 
littie dying child, and her eyes filled 
afresh with tears, as her little hands 
and heart were lifted up to God in 
prayer. 

A few hours later, and the little hands 
lay crossed upon her bosom in the peace- 
ful quiet of death, and the gentle spirit 
that bad plead in tearful supplication, 
was with Him who hears and answers 
prayer. 

Surely the father will not forget those 
pleadings, and Jesus will, in some way, 
answer the prayer of the dying child. 
How many prayers are daily ascending 
to God for the salvation of dear ones, 
who are in the broad way to shame and 
eternal ruin. God, hear the cry of Thy 
children, and give them the desire of 
their hearts! — Christian at Work. 





TRUTHFUL AUGUSTUS. 

A little boy named Augustus was 
sent by his mother to get some milk. 
His brother wanted to go in his stead ; 
and, when they had got into the street, 
he tried tu force the pitcher from his 
hand. Augustus, who had been sent by 
his mother, held the pitcher fast, till at 
last it fell on the ground, and was 
broken to pieces between them; and 
Augustus began to cry bitterly. A 
woman who was in the street, and saw 
how it happened, not fearing God, told 
him to say, when he went home, that 
the woman who sold the milk had 
broken the pitcher. Augustus, wiping 
his eyes, and looking steadily at the 
woman, said, — 

“That would be telling alie! I will 
speak the truth, then my mother will 
not scold me; but, if she should, I 
would rather be scolded than tell a lie.” 
— Well Spring. 





He that follows the Lord fully, will 
find that goodness and mercy follow 
him continually. For daily wants he 
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will find daily grace. 
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The Christian Warld. 


MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 


} Allthe earth shall be filled with theglory ofthe 
Lord.” — NuM. xiv, 21. 





BY REV, B. W. ALLEN. 





Tune ABORIGINES OF OUR COUNTRY. 
The Foreign Missionary contains some 
very interesting facts respecting. the 
aborigines of our country. We extract 
the following : — 

‘‘The whole number of Indians is 
about 280,000; of these about 90,000 
are descendants of those who once 
dwelt east of the Mississippi. These 
are mostly Christians, as are perhaps 
10,000 of those originally found west of 
the river. Many of them are {still ig- 
norant, and need further instruction, 
but most of them have had,or now have, 
an opportunity of hearing the Gospel. 
Provision should be made for preach- 
ing the Gospel to the remaining 180,000 
who have not heard it. The work to 
be done for them is not teach them our 
language, is not to civilize them, but is 
tell them, in a language with which 
they are familiar, of God’s amazing 
goodness and mercy in providing sal- 
vation for such poor, vile, wicked sin- 
ners as they are; and to teach them to 
observe all the commands of Jesus. 
About 300 young men are needed im- 
mediately to go among the Indians, and 
learn their languages, to preach the 
Gospel to them. Some of these should 
be men thoroughly educated, so that 
they may be able to translate the Script- 
ures from the original tongues.” 


THE SANTHALS. — The great triumph 
of the Gospel among the Santhals of 
India, staids prominently among its 
extraordinary triumphs in the Christian 
dispensation. The following from Mr. 
Boerresan, the superintendent of the 
mission, will be read with interest : — 
. It is a curious fact, that even the 
semi-savage Santhals like better to be 
baptized by and take the Lord’s Supper 
from.a Santhal than from us. I mean 
the heathen will be more ready tocome 
forward when their own people are the 
instruments. The past year, which has 
seen so much of persecution on the 
part of the heathen, has given way to 
anew year when they draw near the 
Gospel more thas they ever did. We 
are in communication with the govern- 
ment on the liquor question in Santhal- 
istan, and have every hope of seeing 
the liquor traffic, at least, almost abol- 
ished. The government seems willing 
to do allin its power, and we hope soon 
to see both the domestic brewing abol- 
ished, and the shops at least considera- 
bly reduced; then we skalli see a pros- 
perous people.” 

MISSIONARY NOTES. 

Rev. John Ing writes from Hirosaki, 
Japan, under date of April 13th: 
** Our work is going forward here. We 
baptized two young men a fortnight 
ago, and still there are others waiting. 
The Church seems really in earnest, 
but the laborers are few. The demand 
for more workers is very pressing. . I 
am doing twice as much as [ ought to 
do, but it cannot be helped.” 

Ninety-nine thousand copies of vari- 
ous portions of the Scriptures, in vari- 
ous tongues, have left the mission 
press in Calcutta, of which 66,000 were 
printed for the Calcutta auxiliary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Ten years ago there was not a Meth- 
odist Church in Sweden. Now there 
are 70 societies, 56 preachers, 46 local 
preachers, 5,000 members, and 31 
churches, which have a seating capac- 
ity of twelve thousand. 
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PROHIBITORY CONVENTION. 
THE RESOLUTIONS. 

The resolutions were then presented 
by Judge Pitman, as follows : — 

Resolved, 1. That assembled as 
American citizens for the discharge of 
important political obligations in this 
month and year, so fragrant with pa- 
triotic and precious memories, it be- 
comes our first duty to reverently ac- 
knowledge Him, who is the God of 
nations as well as of individuals, and 
whose help has been our strength in 
the years that are past, and is our hope 
for the years that are to come. 

2. That as obedience is the most ac- 
ceptable offering of gratitude, this 
Centennial year should inaugurate a 
higher and purer political life in the 
nation and in the State; and that to 
this end Christian men everywhere 
should ‘‘ vote more* nearly as they 

ray.” ' 

3. That the dram-shop, with all its 
modifications and disguises, its training 
eschools and its recruiting stations, is 
the foe of civilization, periling every 
interest of humanity and antagonizing 
every uplifting agency, and can have 
no use or worthy treatment but exter- 
mination, 

4. That without disparagement of 
the national issues presented by the two 
great political parties, it is a mere tru- 
ism to say that they either present in 
matters of State policy no issues what- 
ever, or issues that are utterly trivial 
in competition with the momentous one 
of the attitude of the Commonwealth 
toward the dram-shop. 

5. That although Gov. Rice in his 
inaugural declared in reference to the 
present license law that, ‘* after some- 
what diligent inquiry,” he had ‘ not 
been able to obtain full and reliable in- 
formation respecting its operation and 
probable effectiveness,” and did not 
apparently obtain as the session of the 
Legislature advanced, that ‘further 
information from different parts of the 
State,” for which he was looking as 
giving him ‘‘ occasion to communicate 
again with the Legislature on this sub- 
ject,” yet the Commonwealth cannot 
safely await the slow process of His 
Exeellency’s enlightenment on _ this 
subject, since the history of license is a 
record of more than two hundred years 
of continaous and confessed failure, 
and because, as Judge Sprague de- 
clared with reference to the liquor traf- 
fic more than thirty years ago: ‘‘ The 
morality of no people can be maintained 
above the morality of their laws,” it 
has added to this failure the disgrace 


timent and deadening the public con- 
science, ca P EDEL PEO 
6. That in the Hon.John I. Baker, our 
candidate for Governor, we, present a 
long-tried friend of our eause, at once 
a man of the people and a public ser- 
vant ef varied experience and marked 
ability. Of bis colleagues itis enough 
to say that they are all faithfal wilt ae 
and worthy to stand by~his sidé.~| 

7. That while we give to the heroic 
men who aré striving to throw off the 
chain of intemperance our tenderest 
sympathy, we owe them what is bétter, 
the Christian duty of removing temp- 
tation, from their path. 

8. That we call on the good people 
of our Commonwealth, disdaining the 
idle banners of mere party names in 
face of a peril so great and a disgrace 
so deep asa license law inflicts upon 
us, to protest against its longer toler- 
ance by withholding their votes from 
those who support it. Words are weak, 
but votes are strong. Nine thousand 
independent votes last year startled the 
politician. Nineteen thousand this 
year will reverse fhe policy of the 
State. 

9. That the Prohibitionists of Massa- 
chusetts are nuw organized not for a 
campaign merely but for the war, and 
we do not purpose to quit the field un- 
til we win, or some other party inscribes 
our principles upon its banner, and 
gives it into the hands of trustworthy 
men for support. 

10. That as intemperance is the ene- 
my of the home, it deals its heaviest 
blows at the heart of woman; that we 
therefore invite her earnest prayers and 
efficient work in behalf of our cause, 
and we look forward with eager hope 
for that day—to usher in which we 
pledge all the power we possess—when 
sex shall be no longer one of a con- 
dition of suffrage, and she may be 
permitted to use the ballot, as she 
surely will, for her own protection and 
for the protection of society against the 
cruel wrongs of the liquor traffic. 


The reading of the resolutions was 
frequently interrupted by applause, the 
resolve relating to the suffrage cause 
awakening considerable enthusiasm. 
Judge Pitman also read the following 
address : — 


ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE. 


To the Prohibitionists of Massachu- 
setts: Their brethren assembled in 
convention, having accomplished the 
work for which they met, desire in 
conclusion to address to them a few 
words; and the occasion calls for but 
few, the issue is so plain, our duty is so 
patent. 

It is true that apart from those whose 
belief is influenced by interest or appe- 
tite, and beside, the time-serving politi- 
cians, there are respected citizens who 
still believe in license. A summer's 
day is no time to talk to such. But the 
general belief is that license works 
now as in the past; that the liquor traf- 
fic always does about the same work ; 
that there is no visible difference in the 
work of the licensed and unlicensed 
dealer; that this work is virtually the 
same under every form of license, and 
in every time and place. 

Nor is there much lack of belief of 
the evils of drinking houses, whether 
licensed or uniicensed. Time was 
when men believed their benefits to be 
considerable, and their evils tolerable. 
Such beliefs are now little more than 
historical. Nearly all men now believe 
that common drinking houses are un- 
mitigated common nuisances ; that they 
degrade and impoverish their custom- 
ers; that they make bad citizens as 
visibly as the schools make good ones ; 
that they draw men downward as di- 
rectly as the Churches lift them upward ; 
that they corrupt the ballot and obstruct 
every object of good government. 

What we mainly need, therefore, is 
not to increase belief, but to bring it to 
the ballot-box. 

Possibly there may be some lack of 
belief, but certainly there is tenfold 
more need of the action which beliet 
ought to inspire. We do not under- 
value any form of effort. We bid God 
speed to the work of the Woman’s 
Temperance Union, and to the noble 
reform movement. No higher or ho- 
lier work since the advent of Chris- 
tianity has the world ever seen. But 
shall its results in a great measure 
be lost? Unless sustained by the bal- 
lot, much of its fruit will fall back 
into the hands of the enemy. Every 
flood of reform must have its ebb. 
The legalized dram-shops of the State 
will gain upon the reform, and make 
drunkards, faster than the reform can 
save them. No power, no effort can 
prevent, unless the temptations of the 
traffic are removed. Nothing else can 
do this but your votes. 

Oar nominations are a protest against 
license; against every form of sanction 
of the liquor traffic—a protest that 
only votes make effectual. 

We have not sought or made this 
issue. It has been forced on us by the 
action of the political parties. A li- 
cense law is on the statute book. The 
Democratic party is avowedly in its 
favor. The last Republican Legisla- 
ture with their overwhelming majority 
took no steps for its repeal. Thomas 
Talbot was sacrificed for his opposition 
to the liquor traffic. Alexander H. 
Rice was nominated to gain its support. 
He represents to-day the bid of the 
Republican party for the liquor vote. 
We make no mere personal issue. It 
is because of this representative capac- 
ity that we oppose him. The better 
the man who cloaks a bad cause, the 
more dangerous to the public weal is 
his election. 

The duty of the hour is organization. 
Let prohibitory committees be formed 
in every town to arrange for the circu- 
lation of documents, and the prepara- 
tion and distribution of votes, and for 
a thorough canvass of the State. Let 
the issue made by the friends of license 
be accepted in every Senatorial and 
Representative Convention, and by in- 
dependent nominations wherever the 
existing parties fail to nominate pro- 
nounced and reliable Probibitionists. 

Oar final appeal is to all who believe 


give the sanction of law to @ traffic 
which has made the reform work nec- 
essary for a second time within a half 
century. We appeal to fathers to vote 
against the traffic they would have 
their sons avoid and abhor; to Christian 
men to make consistent by action their 
prayers against the arch enemy of reli- 
gion; to reformed men to vote out of 
existence the temptations which have 
so neatly proved their ruin; to the 
women of Massachusetts to use their 
influence, great even while disfran- 
chised, to make the protest at the ballot- 
box so grand and formidable that here- 
after no decent man shall dare to legal- 
ize the invasion of their homes by the 
most terrible of foes. 

The address and resolutions were 
then adopted by a unanimous standing 
vote. 











RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


Mr. Spurgeon announces his inten- 
tion of visiting America in the fall. 
Rey. Isaac Bird, one of the earliest 
American missionaries to Syria,has died 
in his 84th year. 

Father Gavazzi is visiting England 
again in the interest of the Free Church 
of Italy. 

Mr. Baird lately gave $2,500,000 to 
the Established Church of Scotland. 
He will now give an equal sum to the 
Free Church. 

The new and beautiful Delaware 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Buffalo, erected at a cost of $125,000, 
is to be dedicated on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 10th, by Bishop Simpson. 

The Band of Hope, a temperance or- 
ganization, has in England 6,000 bands, 
118,000 members, 7,000 honorary 
speakers, and 35,000 honorary officers. 
Pere Hyacinthe comes to the surface 
again — this time on the London plat- 
form as lecturer on the ‘‘ Prospects of 
Christendom.” He was introduced to 
his audience by the Bishop of Winches- 
ter, Dean Stanley also appearing on 
the stage. 

The United States contains 62,662 
churches, with sitting room for 11,395,- 
542 persons. 

The immense sum of $3,817,938,320 
has been expended in England within 
the last six years for intoxicdting 
drinks. 

By the recent union of the English 
Presbyterians and the Scotch Synod of 
United Presbyterians, we have a new 
ecclesiasticai body to be called ‘‘ The 
Presbyterian Church of England.” It 
will number 263 congregations, with 
50,000 members, and an annual income 
of £160,000. 

The Baptists have an association 
among the Creek Indians comprising 
thirty-two Churches, besides an asso- 
ciation among the Choctaws, Chicka- 
saws, and Cherokees, and also a Church 
organized among the Seminoles. 

Mrs. Binney, the wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Binney, who with her husband has 
been a missionary to Burmah for more 
than 30 years, has brought to comple- 
tiou an Anglo-Karen Dictionary. 








Obituaries. 


Died, in Randolph, Vt., June 5, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Hon. 
B. F. Adams, Lyp1a, wife of Rey. A. T. 
Bullard, aged 65 years. 

In the death of Sister B., one of the 
oldest members of our Conference is 
called to mourn the companion of his 
youth, and the Church one of its most 
aged and exemplary itinerating mem- 
bere. She was born in Bethel, Vt., 
March 27, 1809. At 13 years of age 
she embraced religion, and joined the 
Church from whose communion she 
passed to the Church triumphant. Au- 
gust 23, 1837, she was united in mar- 
riage ‘to Andes T. Bullard, and, with 
him, settled upon a farm in their native 
town. Five years after, her husband, 
reclaimed from a backslidden state, re- 
solved to accept the call of God to the 
ministry, and gave himself to the work 
of the Methodist itinerant. 

The change from the quiet and per- 
manent home which she had antici- 
pated to the moving from place to 
place, with no spot to cal! her own, 
was a trial of no small magnitude. Un- 
usually retiring in her nature, sbrink- 
ing from contact with strangers, it was 
not surprising that the young wife and 
mother hesitated to follow in the paths 
his feet must tread. ‘*Go do the work 
God has given you,” she said, ‘* but 
leave me here to care for our home and 
our little ones.” But when at length 
grace and affection triumphed, and she 
was able to say, ‘‘ whither thou goest, 
I will go,” there was no looking back. 
The decision was for all time. Through 
the hardships and. difficulties of forty 
years’ ‘* travel,” no regrets or murmurs 
escaped her lips. 

If the trials which met the itinerant 
in those early years were not more nu- 
merous and severe than now, they were 
certainly vastly different. The compact 
little charge, with comfortable church 
edifice and parsonage, were seldom 
found. Instead, thereof, were the large 
circuits, the scattered membership, the 
home where it could be made. Among 
the first appointments of Brother Bul- 
lard was the old Weathersfield circuit, 
embracing ten towns, Once in four 
weeks the itinerant might see his home, 
and abide a few days with his family. 
Save this short stay, the companion 
must be alone with her children, su- 
pervising all the interests which clus- 
ter about the dwelling-place of the 
pastor. Other similar appointments 
followed ; then came the work upon the 
districts; then other appointments; but 
through all these changes this unobtru- 
sive, Christian woman was doing faith- 
fully the work given her to do. What- 
ever was the duty of others, she was 
confident hers was in her home with 
the precious family God had given her, 
aud with others who might seek the 
shelter of their roof. 
weary itinerant, the youn 
the brother or sister in the 


student, 


within the gates,” all found hearty wel- 
come and cheerful service. 


any household matter should hinder 
her husband in his great work. 
ever her own min 








and disaster of debasing the public sen- 


it to be a crime against humanity to 


urcb, the E no 
neighbor and friend, or the ‘stranger! lay down a body full of infirmities, he 


could plan, or her 


own hands execute, was eagerly done, 
that he might be left free for the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary. Her own place 
inthe house of was never vacant 
when it was practicable for her to fill it, 
And with her it was practicable, thou 
she must walk two miles with her little 
ones. Her own religious experience 
was not often refe to by herself — 
her piety found expression in kindly 
deeds, rather than in words. Porty- 
one years were completed in the * reg- 
ular work,” and then, ber health failing, 
she found a peaceful retreat with her 
daughter, whose loving, watchful eare 
soothed the suffering of the last four 
years. During these years. it was a 
great joy to her that ber husband was 
still permitted to labor;.and when be 
returned from the Qonterence of last 
April without an appoiptment, she was 
pained, fearing lest. her feebleness was 
Seapins him from the work he loved so 
well. 

On the 30th day of May she expressed 
a ening desire to visit the cemetery 
where loved grandchildren were bur- 
ied, and where the services of Decora- 
tion Day were to be held; but scarcely 
had she reached the spot when she be- 
came suddenly worse, and was carried 
back to her bed, from which she never 
rose. She lingered six days, suffering 
much, at times, and able to converse 
but little; but that little told of unwa- 
vering faith, and a readiness to depart 
and be with Christ. She passed to her 
rest on Monday morning. Her faneral 
was largely attended. A sermon, full 
of the blessed consolation of the Gos- 
pel, was preached by Rev. I. McAnn, 
whose first home in- Vermont was with 
the family now separated. Several 
ministers were present to sympathize 
with the afflicted, to assist in the sol- 
emn services, and to bear the remains 
of the deceased to their last resting- 
place. The Church will not forget to 
pray for Father Bullard in his great be- 
reavement. Three affectionate chil- 


for one whom they would not recall, 
but whose place is vacant. T. 


Geo. U. Barstow died in Camden, 
Me., May 7, 1876, aged 66 years. 


Searsmont, under the labors of Rev. A. 
C. Godfrey, and, after the usual proba- 
tion, united with the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, of which he continued a 
faithful member until trinsferred to 
the ‘* Church of the first-born, which 
are written in heaven.” 

Brother B. was a man of more than 
ordinary intelligence, and, during the 
thirty-two years of his cornection with 
the Chufieh, he held some official posi- 
tion. A man of rare modesty, his words 
were few; but when he did speak, they 


silver.” In the social meting saint 
and sinner desired to bear what he had 
to say, and all listened to him with 
marked respect and unshiken conti- 
dence. In him the Christian pastor 
found a sympathizing friend, and a 
wise and safe counselor, and could 
unhesitatingly point to hia as a liv- 
ing, unanswerable argument for the 
truth and reality of our blessed re- 
ligion. 

His Christian life was marked by a 
conscientious adherence toduty. Christ 
and His cause were very dear to him, 
and a wound to the Clurch was a 
wound to nis soul that fid not soon 
heal. Had the writer of this been 
called upon for the best specimen of a 
well-rounded, symmetri«al Christian 
character, he would have selected no 
one in the circle of his acquaintance 
sooner than George U. karstow. 

His last illness was brid. His family 
did not deem him in aay immediate 
danger till the day before he died; but 
I am informed that he wis impressed, 
from the first, that it wasbis last sick- 
ness, and assigned as a rtason for that 
impression that the dreal and fear ot 
death, which had formerlytroubled him, 
were all taken away. 

To the Church, the desth of such a 
man isa serious loss. Hisbrethren and 
sisters at Camden deeply'felt this, and 
are literally mourners. The heaviest 
sorrow falls upon the widowed heart, 
and upon the hearts of a cutiful son and 
his family; and yet the ife of such a 
husband and father, ani of such a 
Christian brother, is a priceless legacy. 
May his mantle fall upon bis brethren 
in the Church, and may God’s free, 
boundless grace wonderfully sustain 
the surviving family! 

L. D. WaRDWELL. 

Rockland, June 28, 187}. 


Died, in Wells, Me., April 23, 1876, 
Mrs. Eviza Fursiss, in the 73d year 
of her age. 

Sister F. left all to follow the Lord 
Jesus in 1831. Three years later she 
connected herself with the Baptist 
Church at Great Falis, ¥. H., and in 
1861 became a member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in this place. 
Her life was adorned with many 
Christian virtues. She was an affec- 
tionate and devoted wift, a kind and 
loving mother, and lived to see all of 
her children and most of her grand- 
children gathered into the fold ot 
Christ. She was not only a ‘‘ hearer” 
but a ‘“‘doer” of the Word, demon- 
strating ber deep piety ty works more 
than by words. In deeds of kindness 
she evinced her interest and sympathy 
for the writer in such a way as to make 
impressions that never will be forgot- 
ten. The Christian fortitude and pa- 
tience with which she bore her brief, 
but severe sufferings, evicced to all 
that she was reconciled to ‘“*Him who 
doeth all things well.” Her testimony 
until the last was, ‘* It isall right.” 

A devoted son, two sons, and an only 
daughter, who ministered faithfu'ly and 
tenderly to her during ber sickness, witb 
a very large circle of relatives and 
friends, mourn an irreparable loss. We 
miss her in the Church, in the social 
means of grace, and in her home, in all 
of which her light shone so brilliantly 
and solong; but we hope and believe 
that after having finished ‘‘ looking 
through the glass darkly,” we shall 
** see face to face.” w. P.M. 


JONATHAN Hatcn died at North Pe- 
nobscot, Me., May 6, 1876. 

Brother H. was an old man, full of 
faith and the Holy Ghost, and ‘joyfully 
bore testimony for Jesus. He was con- 
verted daring the pastorate (on Penob- 
scot circuit) of the late Rev. Jobn S. 
Ayer, and connected himself with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church,and thence- 
forward, to the day of bis death, be 
lived a faithful and consistent Christian 
life. He was a warm friend of the 
preachers, always meeting them with 
open heart and hand. When he spoke 
in meeting, his white hair and trembling 


And there the| form seemed to reflect the glory of that 


heavenly home of which he spake. 
Waiting patiently the summons to 


at last received it, and peacefully fell 
asleep in Jesus. The widow waits by 


Nothing pained her more than that| the margin of the river, comforted by 


the Master’s presence, and filled with 


What-| hope of a blessed immortality. 





F. A. BRaGpon. 


were ‘‘apples of gold in pictures of}. 


Mrs, E. Marta, wife of Martin F. 
Pee oped born in Philipston, Mass., 
April 22, 1810, and departed this life, in 
Boston Highlands, May 10, 1876. 

Sister B. was a member of the Meth- 


gh | opist Episcopal Church for more than 


‘thirty years, She was possessed of a 
quiet spirit and retiring manners, but 
her convictions were deep and clear, 


tive. It was ‘her fixed pur to live 
a blameless, Christian life. Her last ill- 
ness was long and full of pain, but was 
borne with unusual patience; and she 
passed on to the beiter life,as she had 
lived, calmly, and with an uofaltering 
faith in Christ as her Redeemer and 
Saviour, f 


Died, in New Portland, Me., June 28, 
1876, CHARLOTTE WINSLOW, widow of 
the lite Samuel Winslow, aged 74 years 
and 8 months. 

Sister W. wae converted to God fifty- 
two years age, and her life ever after 
was remarkably upright and consistent, 
and her final end and closing hours 
calm and serene. She loved the doc- 
trines of our Church, and lived up to 
the spirit of the Discipline and the 
Word of God. Afier some months of 
severe suffering, endured without a 
murmur, she exclaimed, ‘*I can only 
trust now!” and trusting in Christ, she 
entered into that rest where pain and 
sorrow and dying are no more. 

Davip Pratt, gr. 


and her moral standard’ high and posi-| | : 


A Cluster of Golden Opinions 


FOR THE 


BRADBURY PIANO 


Have Manufactured and in use over 
14,000 Instruments. 


The peculiar charm of this Piano is its adapta- 
tion to the human voice as an accompaniment, 
owing to its sympathetic, mellow, yet rich and 
powerful singing tones. 

&2" From personal acquaintance with this firm, 
we can endorse them as worthy of the fullest con- 
fidence of the pubiic. Weare using the Bradbury 
anne in our families, and they give entire satis- 

on. 
Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in 
sending for their illastrated price jist and order- 
ing trom it, or to order second-haud Pianos or Or- 
gans, They are reliable. 


Mrs, U.8.Grant, Wash. ;Rv.L. B.Bugbie,Cinn. 0. 
Gen O.E.Babcock, Wasb.|Dr.J.M. Reid, N. ¥. 
Gen W.H. Belnap,Sec.W./Dr. C. N. Sims,Balt., Md. 
Ch.Justice 8.P.Chase, Dr.H, B.Riagaway, N.Y. 
Adm. D.D. Porter, Wash.| Philip Philips, N. ¥. N. 
C. Delano, Sec. Int, Rey. Alf. Coo 
P.M.G. Creswell, Wash.|Rev.J.E.C.ookman,N.Y. 
Rey.O. H. Tiffany.Wash.| W. G. Fischer, Phila. Pa, 
Bobe:t Bonner, N. Y. ; 

Grand Cent. Hotel.N- ¥.|Rev. A. J. Kynett, D. b. 








SCHENCK’s SEA WEED TONIC. —Iu the atmos- 
phere experienced here during the summer 
months, the lethargy produced by the heat takes 
away the desire for wholesome food, and frequent 
perspirations reduce bodily energy, particularly 
those suffering from the effects of debilitating dis- 
eases. In order to keep a natural, healthful activity 
of the system, we must resort to artificial means. 
For this purpose Schenck’s Sea Weed Tonic is 
very effectual, A few doses willcreate an appetite 
and give fresh vigor to the enervated body, For 


dren and a large circle of friends mourn | 45*PePsia, it is invaluable. Many eminent phy- 


siclans have doubted whether dyspepsia can be 
permanently cured by the drugs which are gener- 
ally employed for that purpose, The Sea Weed 
Tonic in its nature is totally different from such 


rs : jd » ; 
He was converted to Goi in 1843, in rugs. It contaias no corrosive minerals or acids; 


in fact, it assists the regular operations of nature. 
and supplies her defict i The pouic in its na- 
ture so much resemb!es the gastric juice that it is 
almost identical with that fluid. The gastric juice 
is the natural solvent which, in a healthy condition 
of the hody, causes the food to be digested; and 
when this juice is not excreted in sufficient quanti- 
ties, indigestion, with all its distressing symptoms. 
follows, The Sea Weed Tonic performs the duty 
of the gastric juice when the latter is deficient. 


Schenck’s Sea Weed Tonic sold by all Druggists, 
190 








PROF, RAINBOW’S 
} tupiure Cure Truss 


No Steel Springs! 
H Vo Weort Pads! No 

| Ratchets or De- 
composting Elastics! 
It fits like a glove and 
can be worn with as Lit‘ le dis- 
’ comfort. Call on, or address 
with stamp, M. LINCOLN. 
No. 8 Hamilton sore aoe 






’ 





10) Buawa, «435. 


DR. BIRMINGHAM, 


Native Botanical Blood Physician, and all diseases 
that nature is beir to. 

Correct examinations without cost, and the re- 
sult of the medicine can be seen at the office, 

63 Cambridge St., cor. Chambers, Bos- 
tom. Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursday. 
Office hours from 9 A, M.to2 P. M. 174 


FITS & EPILEPSY 


POSTIVELY CURED. 


The worst cases of the longest standing, by usine 
DR. HEBBARD’S CURE. 


IT HAS CURED THOUSANDS, 


and will give $1.000 for a case it will 
not bervefit. A bottle sent freeto all addressing 
J. E. DIBBLEE, Chemist, Office, 1355 Broadway, 
New York. 218 








— 





FOWLE’S 
PILE AND HUMOR CURE 


FOR INTERNAL aND EXTERNAL USE 


For all kinds of Piles, Leprosy, Scrofula, Tetter or 
Ring- Worm, Salt Rheum, and all diseases of the 
skin and blood, 


ONE BOTTLE WARRANTED TO CURE ALL CASES 
OF PILES; 


FroM ONE TO THREE BOTTLES ALL CASES OF 
HuMoORS, 


This remedy has been faithfu'ly tested and found 
to be an almost infallible core for the avove named 
diseases. Its suecess has been so universal that 
the Proprietors guarantee a cure to those who 
will use this medicine, or In case of fullure to re- 
fund the money paid, The Pile and Homor cure 
is entirel. ve retable in its composition. and can 
be used in perfect safety in allcases, There is no 
danger of its driving the humor in, as it cures on 
the surface, and the patient’s bodily health con- 
tinually improves while under this treatment. 
Se .d fora Pamphiet. 


Price $1 per Bottle. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. 


H. PD. FOWLE & CO., Sole Proprietors. 
190 





A remedy for the cure for Cancers, I have made 
a special study for many years, and can give 
the strongest assurances that cancers (even of 
long standing can be cured.) Address Dr, 8. CUR- 
Tis, 174 Chester Aveaue. Chelsea, Mase. 220 





500 HANDS WANTED that are subject 
o to Salt Kheuw to try the merits of Pike’s 
Centennial salt Rheum and Chiiblain 
Salve. 
Vhis Salve will be sent to the afflicted post-paid, 
ON ITS OWN MERITS. If it proves good you can 
send 25 cts. for it. If not satisfactory. no pay. 
Adres J.J. PIKE & CO., Chelsea, Mass. 

21 


ORCHARD BEACH 


Camp-meetings, 
will be held as follows: — 


National and International Christian 
Tem oerance Camp- Meeting will begin Aug. Sth, 
and continue ten days, 

The District Meeting will hold from Aug. 
Zlat to Aug 26th. 

The National Holiness Meet ‘ng will hold 
from Sept. 6th to 16th. 


Tents, Cottages, Camp furniture, Board and 
Lodging can be seeured on or near the grounds at 
usual rates. 


Exeursion Tickets for fare one wav, by 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Maine Central Rail- 
road and probably ail other Railroads in Maine. 


22 


Kennebec Valley Camp-Mecting at 
RICHMOND, MAINE, 


Will commence, Monday, August 7th and con- 
tinue through the week. 

The Lynn Praying Band will be present and as- 
sist in the services. 

The success that has attended its labors in this 
State the past winter, gives promise of an abun- 
dant ingatbering of precious souls, during this 
“ feast of tabernacle.” 

For circular containing full particulars, address 

J. H. LOWELL, Secretary 
220 Executive Committee, Hallowell, Me. 











Fifth Maine State Camp - Meeting 


for the promotion of Holiness, wili be held in the 
grove of the Kennebec Valley Camp-meeting As- 
sociation at Richmond, Maine. Will commence on 
Monday, August Mth and continue through the 
week, under the direction of the Maine State Camp- 
Meeting Association. - 

The spacious Tabernacle will be raised under 
which the meetings will be held when necessary, 


J. H. LOWELL, Secretary Executive Com. 


WARRANT2D A SURE AND PERFECT CURE). 


For circular containing full information, address 


St.) Hotel, N. Y./Rev. Daniel Carry, D. D. 
Gen.O.0. Howara Wash./Rev.W.H. DePuy, D. D. 
Bishop .E 8. Janes, N. Y.| Rev. Thomas Guard, 

Rey. Dr.John McClintock/| Dr. Dan. Wise, N. Y. 

Dr. Jas, Cummins,Conn. |Sands-st. Church B’klyn. 
Rv.W.M.Punshon, Lond./ Bishop Merrill, St. Paul, 
T. S. Arthur, Phila. Bishop 1. W. tgs 

D.J. Chambers, Phila. |Rev. J. 8. Inski +" - 
At.-Gen. Williams, Wash.| Rev. L. Hitchcoek, Cinn. 
Rv.J.M.Walden,Chicago| Rey, E.O. Haven, B’kin. 
Rvy.R.M.Hatfiela,Cinn.O./Gen. Alvord,U.8. Army. 


Rev. Bradford K. Peirce says: We have had for 
more than three years in our home one of the 
** Bradbury Pianos,” advertised in our paper by 
Mr, Freeborn Garretson Smith, its manufacturer. 
Its tone and touch are admirabic, the former being 
full and sweet, and the latter grateful to the p:r- 
former, It preserves its pitch and tune in a re- 
warkable manner, and altogether is one of the best 
instruments that we have seen. Ithas more than 
fulfilled the promise of Mr. Smith when he sold it 
to us, at his office in New York. We heartily com- 
mead bis announcements to such of our re reas 
are proposing to purchase a piano. 


Dr. T. De Witt Talmage: ‘*FriendSmithis aMeth= 
odist. but bis pianos are all orthodox: you ought 
to hear mine talk and sing.” 








Bishop Ames says: “My Bradbury Piano is found 
after severe test and trial to be equal to all you 
promised, aud is in all respects, in richness of tone 
and singing qualities, everything that could be de- 
sired “* Yours, truly 

Baltimore, Md., Jan., 1874. “ E.R, AMES. 


Dr. E. O. Haven says: “* My Bradbury Pian» corn- 
tinuesto grow better every day, and myself and 
family more and more in love with it.” 

Bishop Simpson says: * After a trial in bis fam- 
ily for years, for beauty of fiaish and workmanship, 
and for splendid quality of tone, our Bradbury 
Piano cannvut be equaled.” 


Dr. J.H. Vincent: “ For Family worship, social 
gatherings, the Sabbath-schools and all kinds of 
musica! entertainments, give me, in preference to 
all others, the sweet-toned Bradbury Piano, It 
excels in singing qualities.” 


Dr. Jas. MeCauley, Carlisle, Pa.: ‘‘My Brad- 
bury is splendid.” 


The best manufactured; warrented for six years. 
Pianos to let. and rent applied if purchased; 
moathly installments received for the same, Old 
pianos taken in exchange; cash paid tor the same. 
Second: band piauos at great bargains, from $50 to 
$200. Pianos tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Clergymen, Sabbath- 
schools and Churches supplied at a liberal discount. 
Send for illustrated price list. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, 


Late Supt. for and successor to WM. B, BRADBURY, 
No. 14 E. lith Street, bet. Broadway and 5th Ave- 
nue, N. Y. Factory, corner. Raymond & Wil- 
loughby Sts., Brooklyn. 


ALFRED NEWHALL, 


Agent for Boston and vicinity. 
158 





ANNON’S WHOLESALE CARD 


HOUSE 712 Washington Street. 
Visiting Cards printed from Nickel Sitver 
77. 35 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 
Snow Flake, Marble, Repp or Damask, ur 6 Glass, 
or 6 Floral, 10 cents, and 1i-cent stamp, by mail, or 
furnished youin 5 minutes, or the whole 129 cards, 
in «11,60 cents and two3-cent stamps. All other kinds 
correspondingly low. sean renee cards, no two 
al:ke, 50 cents; three packs $1. Iam supplying 
the trade in all directions, and with new machines 
shall soon ve able to print six millions per month. 
The cards shall be perfect and satisfactory inevery 
respect. 240 styles. Illustrated Circular, Price 
List, etc.. to agents, 10 cents. ‘a 

206 Ww.C. CANNON, Boston, Mass, 





New Books Published 


BY THE 
BOOK CONCERN. 
—:0: — 
PORTER’S HISTORY OF 
METHODISM., 


A Comprehensive History of Methodism, in one 
volume. By James Porter, D. D., author of the 
“Compendium of Methodism.” etc. 12mo, €0i 
pages. With Engravings, $1.75, 

The author devotes about two hundred pages of 
this book to Eure pean Methoism, with tis adjancts, 
appendages, and offshoots in the foar quarters ot 
the world, and the remainder to Methodism, in its 
various branches and benevolent operations, in 
America, giving the facts and figures from the be- 
ginning. Thisis the only history which gives a 
complete View of the emancipation movement ins 
Church and Nation. It is brought down to the 
present year, while the other histories of Method- 
ism are not continued later than the Centenary 
year. 





NEWMAN’S THRONES 
AND PALACES. 


Thrones and Palaces of Babylon aud Nineveh. 
From Sea to Sea—a Thousand Miles on Hoerse- 
back. By John P. Newman, D. D. Very freely 
Illustrated. 8vo. 455 pages, $5.00, 





PORTER’S COMPENDIUM 
OF METHODISM. 


The Compendium of Methodism. By James Por- 
ter, D.D. Newly revised and enlarged. 19mo, 
$1.75. 


BUCELEY'S CHRISTIANS 
AND THE THEATRE. 


Christians and the Theatre. By.J. M. Buckley. 
156 pages, 80 cents. 


Ss 
CRANE’S METHODISM 
AND ITS METHODS. 
Methodism and Its Methods. By Rey. J. T. 
12m0, 395 pages, $1.50. 
GENERAL MINUTES for 1875 
lyol. 8vo. Paper, $1.00. 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


196 





“IT am certain that the work will prove of decided 
value to all who make use of it.” — Dudley Buck, 


PALMER’s 


THEORY OF MUSIC. 


(JUST READY.) 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF 





| Thorough-Bass, Harmony & Composition 


ForAcquiring Knowledge ofthe Science 
IN A SHORT TiLMB, 

With or Without the Aid of a Teacher. 
Including 730 Questions. illustrated by 
582 Examples from the best Writers. 

By H. R. PALMER. 


“T shall recommend it to my pupils and others 
asabook from which they can obtain the most 
useful information with the least effort and in the 
easiest way.” — Wm. Mason, 


“Tt will meet a want which has never bef 
been met.” — Z. 0. Emerson, 1 


“Tt is the best work of the kind that has ever 
come under my observation.” — Adolph Baumbach, 





Bound in cloth, price, by mail, $1.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
220 


Wesleyan Building, 


36 BROMFIELD sTREET 
ROOMS TO LET. One large room, 


two smaller rooms. 





Gas, water and 


steam heat. No extra charges, and 


rent reasonable. Inquire of 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 


38 Bromfield Street, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET. 


This beautiful hall # so located that it is free 
from noise at any hour of the day. Will accommo- 
date easily 300 persons. Is well adapted for Lee- 


tures, Concerts, etc. Only one flight of stairs from 
the street. 


For terms, etc., inquire at 38 Bromfield Street 
of J. P. MAGEE, or the Janitor. 
July 20, tf 








OATMEAL SOAP The only genuine OAT- 

* MEAL SOAP is known 
world-wide as ROBINSON’S OATMEAL GLYC- 
ERINE. It is the cheapest fine toflet soap. Ask 
for ROBINSON’s OATMEAL SOAP. 196 





Grimault & Co.’s: 
SYRUP of HYPOPHOSPHITE of LIME 


Is the best and most rational of all remedies’ 


against consumption. Under its influene 

. . ence the 

cough abates, the night sweats cease, and the 

patient rapidly recovers health. It gives the 

same result in most cases of lung disease. asl 4 
Sold by Druggists generally, 


DELAGRE'S _ as 


Sold by Druggists ct Ae) 


er a 
E>" CHOCOLATE 
RICE FLOUR TOILET SOAP. 


An extra fine white Totlet Soap, with abundant 
agrecable and lasting perfume, Registered July 
13, 1875. Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO, 
Boston. 196 


AARON R. GAY & CO., 


Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


ofany desired Pattern Made to Order, 


130 State Street. 


190 











TO LET 
Cottage at Asbury Grove. 


Very pleasantly situated. Corner of Mt. Ziom 
Avenue and Mount Zion, on high ground with un- 
obstructed view on three sides. Parlor, dining 
room and kitchen, with ample sleeping accommo- 
dations for eight persons. Also, basement with 
cistern and room for washing. The greater part 
of the farniture will be let with the house for the 





Yarmoulh Camp - Ground 


NOTICE. 


Lumber and all kind of building materials con- 
stantly on hand, and for sale at the Yarmouth 
Camp-ground by J.K.&B. SEARS. 214 


ENANELED SLATE 


MANTLES S=——=mm PARLOR 


sweweshf yf sees 
2c. Be > —zle VASESKc 








J W.GRIGG. 
59 BROMFIELD ST BOSTON 


204eow 





POPULAR BOOKS. 


By W. H. G. Kingston, 


Large '6 mo., I'lus. $1.25 
16 00 


Charley Laurel, 
mo., Illus. 1 


The Fisher Boy, 


The Log House, 16 mo., Llus, 75 
Peter the Ship Boy, 16 mo., Lins, 1,00 
Little Ben Hadden, 16 mo., Illus 1,25 
Ralph and D:ck, 16 mo., Tlius, 1.0 
Jhe Young Whaler. 16 mo., Il'as. 15 
Virginia,a centennial story 16 mo , Illus, 1% 
D. Lothrop & Co., Publisher, 

224 32 Franklin St., Boston. 





Crane, D. D., author of * Popular Amusements,” $10 FOR $1 © moe, 2g feet cones 


colors, for $1,00, 7.00 per dozen. ** The Wise Vir- 
giv,” * Beatrice.” * Snow Storm,” etc. Send $1.00 
for Sample, sat sfaction guaranieed. Chromos of 
all kinds. New style, 9xl'. Catalogue free, J. 
LATHAM &£(C®., Art Publishers, 410 Washe- 
ington Street, Boston Mass. 136 


[HISPAPER|S KEPT ON FILE. 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 


ARSON 











C AGENTS WANTED FOR THE GREAT 


ENTENNIAL HISTORY 


It sells faster than any other book ever published 


Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


One Agent sold 61 copies in one day. Send for our 
extr» terms to Agents. NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
222 





TI 
JPUSAGEN 


733 SANSOM ST. 
-| PHILADELPHIA, PA. _ 


(tan flimale fron us before. 








paid. -Moxiror M 


220 Hallowell, Mame, 222 








W ANTED Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. 80a 
month, hotel and traveling ig 


making ary fdvertising @rtracts 


ORWICH University Scientific and Military 
School, Nerthfield, Vt. 
CHARLES DOLE, 











ddress Prot, 
9 222 
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Business Potices. 








DRS. STRONG'S INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga Springs, New York, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
As a summer home It ts unsurpassed in elegance 


of finish, completeness of appointments and at- New Beprorp DistuicT — SZCOmD Quarter. | HEMP lun akan vig 
Aug. —2, E, Falmouth; 3, Falmouth; 5,6, Sand-| at the stomach, and wi 
wich; P. a 6, W. Sandwich; eve. 6, Monument. 
{In full next week ]. Cravpock & Co., 
Philadelphia, naming this paper, 214 
CENTENNIAL Notes. —Few collec- | out a visit to Saratoga. 


tractive society. 

It is beautifully located with ample grounds near 
the privcipal springs, botels and park, 

First class Turkish, Russian, and other baths, 


214 Drs. 8. 8. & 8. E. STRONG. 


REMARKABLE CURES. 


Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington 
Street, Boston, is performing some very remark- 





health has been restored through his agency. Dr. 
Spear entirely discards the use of mineral medi- 
cines,and relies on vegetable prodacts,whose cura 


years of practical experience. 
with any pbysical ailment can consult Dr. Spear 


with confidence. He will not undertake a case un- | , 
less he has guod reason to believe that he can effect ments for the holding of the next annual session of 
acure. The fact that he has occupied the same | 11. Conference.” 


place in this city for the past fourteen years is a 
guarantee that his practice has been most success- 
ful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old patrons 

Dr. Spear may ve eonsulted on ALL diseases free 
of charge, or by letter, (with stamp). Office 897 
Washington street, Boston, Mass. New number 
but same place as for the past 14 years. Dr. Spear’s 
Medical Hand Boos will be sent by mail on recetpt 
of l0cts. At the office, free. 168 e0w 





SUMMER IS HERE AND GREAT CAREIS REQUIRED 
in feeding ebildren. Remember, Ridge’s Food is 
a scientific preparation and not offered to you as 
an experiment. Thousands of Mothers and Physi- 
cians are using it. 





D. CUMMINGS & CO., th Market St, 
Boston, Agents for Pike’s Magic Cleansing C:eam. 
Sold by Grocers. Price 25 cts. 100,000 boxes 
have been sold. 220 








Fir FOR A PRINCE. Even for one of republican 
tendencies, is Campbell’s Royal Food, the new 
diet for infants and invalids. Sold everywhere. 

192 





THE CREW OF THE YACHT COUNTESS OF 
DUFFERLN now on the way to compete for the 
Queen’s Cup, are a particularly hardy, powerful 
lot of men. It isnot said positively, but there can 
be little doubt, they we-e brought up on the great 
Canadian Dict, * The Royal Food,” the best, most 
nutriti us and the most economical food ever used. 
It is equally certain they have pre: ared themselves 
for thisspecial occasion by the use of the great 
tonic, Campbell’s Quinine Wine. Both these fa- 
mous remedies can now be obtained from any drug- 
gist in the States, 192 











SULPHUR AND MOLASSES, the ol¢ «fashioned in. 
ternal remedy for the Itch, is obsolete. Twat and 
other obnoxious skin diseases are cured in half the 
lime, without disordering the stomach, b y GLENN'S 


SULPHUR SOAP, the great external anti-scorbutic, 


212 
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Toe undersigned hereby expresses sincere thanks, 1,1. 


to members and friends of Grace M. B. Church 


Haverhill, Mass., for their visit on the evening of 


July 8, and for the vest and elegant gold watch lef 


in his possession, in place of those stolen from his 
state-room while on his way to the Centennial. The 


visit was al] the more enjoyable because cf its com- 


plete surprise, and the bappy-loeking donors will 


ever be held in grateful remembrance, 
A. E. DREW. 





Church Register. 








HERALD CALENDAR. 


Sunday: school Parliament, at Thousand 
Island Camp-ground, 


National Holiness Camp-meeting, at 
Shelter Island, 
Kennebec Valley Camp-meeting, Rick- 


Fall River, Quarry 8t., 8. 


Winchester, 29, 30, I. Taggart; Hiasdale, 29, 30. E. 
Bradford. 
THE AROOSTOOK CAMP-MEETING will coni-| etc,, from the c 
able cures, and bis fame is rapidly spreading all) | Oo. ruesday evening, August 15, and continue 


over the country. He has along list of certificates over the Sabbatb, upon the old grounds, near 
from parties in this vicinity and elsewhere, whose Houlton. 


aitend the next meeting of the Rockland District 


July 18-26 
Claremont Dis’t Min. Asso., at Lebanon, July 24-26 


duly 3l-Aug. 9 


FAuL RIVER Di-TRicT — SECOND QUARTER. 


~ 


(Remainder hereafter.) : 
Taunton, July 14, W. V. MORRISON. 


ae = 


Plymouth, July 14. 1876. J. MATHER. 


— 


CLAREMONT DISTRICT — SECOND QUARTER. 
July — Keene, 30, A. M.5 Marivoro’, 30, P. M.; ti 


M. T. CILLEY. 





u 


J. MORSE, Secretary. 
Houlton, Me., July 13, 1876. 





* with fail powers to make all mecessary arrange- 


$34 for Charch Aid. SEC’Y OF CONF. 


July 13, 1876, 





Ministerial Association, please to notify me as/ ¢ 
soon as possible and how they will come. t 

James W. Day. 
East Vassalboro, Me., July 10, 1876. 





NOTICE— The Camp-meetivg at Wesleyan 
Grove, Northpert, Maine, will commence August 
2ist, 

The attractidns and conveniences of this health 
ful and picturesque place are constantly increas- 
ing. while we have every reason to expect a glo- 
rious meeting this year. ' 

A. CHURCH, Secretary. 

Orrington, July 5, 1876. 





THE APPORTIONMENT OF BENEVOLENT 

MONEYS to the several charges on Portland Dis- 

trict (Maine Conference), isin the following order: 

The Ist figures indicate Missionary; 2d, Ch. Exten- 

slod; 3d, Freedmen’s Aid; 4th, Bishops; 5th, Tract; 

6th, 8. 3. Union; 7th, Education. 

Portland — Chestnut Street, $860 $50, $25, $20, 

$25, $25; $25; Pine St., 3/0, 25, 10, 10, 10, 10, 10; 

Congress St., 100, 20, 5, 5, 5,5,5; West End and W. 

C., 25, 5, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2; Island Church, 40, 5,4,4.4 4, 4 

Cape Elizabeth, 1, 3, 2, 2,2,2,2. Ferry Village, 40. 

10, 4, 4,4,4,4. Cape E. Depot, 109, 20, 15, 8, 5, 5, 5, 

Falmouth and Cumberland, 15, 5, 3, 2,2,2.2, Casco 
Bay Islands, 20,3, 3,2,2,2,2. West Cumberland 

and N, W., 20, 4,3, 2,2,2,2. Raymond, 10, 2, 2, 2, 2, 

2,2. Gray, 25, 4, 3, 3, 3, 3,3. Gorham, 75, 10, 10, 5, 5, 

5,5; North St., 30, 5, 3, 3,3,3.3, Saccarappa, 75, 10, 

10, 5, 5,5, 5. Scarboro’, 20,3.3,2,2,2,2. Saco, 150, 

10. 5, 5, 5, 5,5. Biddeford, 250, 20, 10, 6, 10,10, 10, 8, 

Bid. and B. P., 10, 2, 2,2, 2,2, 2. Oak Ridge,5, 2, 1- 
1,1,1, 1. Cape Porpoise, 10, 2, 2, 1,2, 2,2. Kenne, 
bunk, 60, 8, 5, 3, 5, 5,5; Ken. Port, 75, 10,5, 4, 4, 4, 4, 
Ken. Depot, 50, 5, 4,3.4,4,4, Maryland Ridge, 30, 
4, 3,2, 2,2, 2. Ogunqait,*25, 3,2, 2,2, 2, 2. Berwick: 
40, 5.3, 2, 2,2,2; So, Ber’k, 5), 6,4,4, 4, 4,4. Elfot 
and Scotland, 100, 10, 10, 6, 5,5, 5. So. Eliot, 15, 5, 2, 
2,2,2,2. Y¥ rk, 40,8, 4,4,4.4,4. Goodwio’s Mills, 
40, 8,4, 3, 3,3,3. Alfred, 30, 6,4, 3, 3, 3,3, New- 
field, 40, 8, 4, 4, 4,4, 4; West Newfield, 10, 2.1. 1, 1,1. 
l. Hollis, 20, 3, 2,2, 2,2,2. Sbhapleigh, 10, 2, 1, 1,1, 
Acton, 10,2, 1,1,1,1,1. Buxton and South §S., 
40, 5,4,4,4,4,4. Baldwin, 20, 5, 4.3,2,2,2. Cor. 
nish, 40, 80,5,3, 3, 3,3. Kezar Falls, 25, 5,3, 2, 2, 2, 2, 
Fryeburg atid Stow, 20, 4, 3, 2, 2, 2, 2. Denmark 
and 8., 10, 2,1,1,1, 1,1. North Conway and Bart- 
lett, 25, 5, 4, 3,2,2,2. Conway and C, Centre, 25, 5, 
4,3,2,2.% Upper Bartlett, 5,1,1,1,1,1,1. Biram, 
20,3, 2,2,2,2,2. Kittery, 30, 8,4, 3,3,3,3; K. Navy 
Yard, 20, 4, 3, 2, 2, 2, 2. 

The amount for Conference claimants will be the 
same ou each charge as the claim of the P:esiding 
Elder. Faithfulness in presenting these claims on 
the part of the ministers, and a prayerful consider- 
ation of God’s claims upon the Church on the part 
of the laity of the Oburch, will secure every cent of 
the above apportionment, and every cent is imper- 
atively needed to sustain the interests of the 
Chureb. Dear brethren, see that the tables of be- 
nevolent moneys in next year’s Minutes correspund 
with this table of apportionment. 

H. CHASE, 

G. F. Coss, 

J. A. STROUT, 
A. W. PoTTLe, 











mond, Me., Aug, 7-12 I. Luce, 

Rockland District Min. Asso., at North Portland, June 29, 1376, Committee. 
Vassalboro’, Aug. 1,2 

National Christian Temperance Camp- : — 
meeting, at Old Orchard, Aug, 8-18 fHlarriages. 


Maine State Camp-meeting, Richmond, Aug. 14-18 


Preachers’ Meeting, Haverhill Cor., N. H., Aug. 14 


White Mountain Min. Asso., at Littleton, Aug. 15, 16 


Lakeview (Framingham) Camp-meeting 


begins Aug, 15} Canada, ic " it i i 3 i 
et AL 4 RE 2: be In Buckland, Mass., Jane 1, by Rev.W. J. Parkio- which he takes with his friends in northern 
u ; ’ 8. to-22 | son, Benj min Bray to iss Lora smith, both of B. | New Hampsbire. i. 
Portland District Camp-meeting, at Old lu Fayette, Me., June 20, by Rev. C. W. Black- 
Orchard, Aug. 21 26} Man, Osvert L. Basford to Miss May T. Stevens, e? 
Springfield District Camp-meeting, at both of &. VERMONT. 


Northampton, 


Ste:ling Camp-meeting begins Aug, 21 


Aug. 21-26 | ——— 














In this city, in the Ruggles St. M. FE. Church, July 
13, by Rey. S. 8. Curry, pastor of the Charch. Wm, 
Muliizav, of England, to Miss Sarah Millard, of 




















Martha’s Vineyard Camp meeting begins Aug. 21 

Central Vermont Camp-mceting begins Aug. 22 

New Haven Camp-meeting (eight days), Aug.23} In Malden, 16th inst., Jennie A., only daughter of 
Hamilton Camp-meeting, Aug, 22-29 See gy Mag bk ation rr —, 
East Poland Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-28 | at Randolph, atl e. M. we ro 
Willimantic Camp-meting begins Aug. 26 as 

North Castine Camp-meeting begins Aug. 3} ~~ 

East Machias Camp- meeting begins Aug.28} THE PERUVIAN Syrup is an IRoN 


Claremont Junction Union Camp-meet- 
ing Aug. 25-Sept.1 
Portland Dis’t Camp meeting, at Mar- 
tha’s Grove, Fryeburg, Ang. 28-Sept. 4 
Hedding Camp-meeting, E. Epping, Aug. 28-Sept.2 
East Livermore Camp- meeting, Aug. 30-Sept.7 
Winnipesaukee Camp-meeting (Wiers, 
N. H.), 
Nobleboro’ Camp-meeting, 
National Holiness Camp-meeting, at Old 
Orchard, 
Wilmot Camp-meeting 


Sept. 1-9 
Sept. 5-10 


Sept. 6-16 
Sept 11-16 





NOTICE. — Dr. William Butler will preach at 
Winthrop Strect Methodist Episcopal Cuurch 
(Highlands) next Sabbath at 3 o’clock P. M.; at 
Tremont Street ail) 1-2 a.m, His subj.cts will 
be his Mexican work, , 





PROVIDENCE CONFERENCE. — Will the 
preachers of Providence Conference please send- 
what money they have on hand for Necessitious 
Cases, to the subscriber, as soon as convenient 
It is very much needed. 

JAMES D. BUTLER, Treasurer. 

New Bedford, Mass, 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
DOVER DISTRICT — SECOND QUARTER. 

July — 22, 23, Great Falls, High St.;* 22, 23, Main 
St * 29, 30, Fremont; 30, Raymond; 29, 30, Roches- 
ter ;* 29,30 East Rochester ;* 31, Newmarket. 

Aug. — 5,6, Greenland ;* 5, 6, Portsmouth ;* 5, 6, 
Haverhill, Wesley; 6, Grace Church; 12, 13, Milton 
Mills (Bro, Stratton;) 19, 20, Lawrence, Haverbill 
St.;* 19, 20, Garden 8t.;* Trinity ;* 19, 20, East Salis- 
bury; 20, Seabrook ; 19, 20, Amesbury ;* 19, 20, South 
Amesbury ;* 26,27, Epping, South Newmarket, Ex- 
eter, Newmarket (on the camp-ground). 

Sept. —2, 3, Pleasant St.; 3, Methuen; 9, 10, So. 
Tamworth; 16, 17, Candia; 17, Chester; 23, 24, Do- 
ver ;* 23, 24, Auburn; 23, 24, Hampton (Bro. Heath); 
23, 24, Sanduwn;* 23, 24, Moultonville;* 23, 24, 
Hampstead ;* 23, 24, Derry ;* 23, 24, Londonderry ;* 
23, 24, Salem ;* 23, 24, North Salem.* 

* By the pastor. 


N. B. Hedding Camp-meeting commences Aug. 
28, and closes Sept.2. Ample provision for board, 
and room for lodgings. Come, ove and all, in the 
spirit of prayer avd Cbristian labor. 

Plymouth, July 14, 1876. L. D. BARROWS, 





Norwicu District — S8COND QUARTER, 
(Remainder,] ; 

Aug. — Portland, 2; Haddam Neck, 3; Moodus, 4; 
East Hampton, 5, 6: Marlboro, 6; Colchester, 7; 
Quarryville, §; 8. Glastenbury, 9; E. Glastenbury, 
10; Hazardville, 12, 18, A. M.; Somers, 13, P. M.; At- 
tawaugan, 14; Danielsonville, 15; Gurleyville, 18; 
Montville, 20; Camp meeting, 26-Sept. 2. 

Sept.—Witlimantie and Lebanon, 5, 6; Warehvuse 
Point, 7; Thompsonville, 8; Tolland, 10, 93¢ A. M.; 
Square Pond 10, P. m.; 8. Coventry, 12; Wapping, 
13; Vernon, 14; Rockville, 15; Versailles, 16, 17, a, 
M.; Baltic, 17, P. M.; *Lyme, 17; *Niantic, 17; Staf- 
fordville, 19; Stafford Springs, 20; Hockanum, 23 
24; Burnside, 24, eve.; *Voluntown and Griswold 
24; *Tulland Depot and Wiljington, 24. 

Preachers in charge of appointments marked * 
will please hold the Quar. Con. 

Will all the pastors please invite their Charch- 
members and all Christian people, within their 
charges, to unite ja earnest prayer to God for His 
blessing on the approaching Willimantic Camp- 
mecting? I earnestly recommend a meeting for 
special prayer for this, to be held, if convenient, the 
Sunday evening previous to the camp-meeting. 
Advice and exhortation in regard to the meeting 
could be given, and camp-meeting evthusia:m 
aroused. W. H. STETSON,. 


Tonic, prepared expressly to supply 
the Blood with itsironelement. Being 
free from alcohol in any form, its ener- 
gizing effects are not followed by, cor- 
responding reaction,but are permanent, 
infusing strength, vigor and new life 
into all parts of the system, and build- 
ing up an Iron Constitution. It is an 
excellent substitute for wine or brandy 
where a stimulant is needed. Sold by 
all druggists. 


ATTENTION. A CHANCE FOR THE 
SCHOOLMA’'AMS.--In the ProvidenceJour-. 
nal we find the following spicy and 
suggestive note on the display of Kan- 
sas at the Centennial Exhibition ; — 
The exhibits of grain in the Kansas 
building are arranged with admirable 
taste. Above a fountain hangs a great 
bell of wheat ears in imitation of the 
Liberty Bell in Independence Hall, 
even to the inscription, ** Proclaim 
Liberty to all the Inhabitants of the 
Earth.” The bell tongue is a great 
gourd. 
There are stalks of sorghum 19 feet 
8 inches in height; wild sunflowers 18 
teet high; corn 16 feet, whose lowesi 
ears I tried in vain to reach, and which 
| yielded 107 bushels to the acre. 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 


specimens of wild and cultivated grains 
and grasses which must be appropriate 
to the ceuntry of the Anakims. One 
has to tip one’s head back at an angle 
of forty-five degrees to see the top ot 
the corn, and some of the wheat reach- 
es to the top of my head. According to 
the agent of the company, who is-him- 
self a practical farmer in the Arkansas 
valley, nothing is easier than to get rich 
by farming in the fertile lands of south- 
western Kansas, and that without do- 
ing the bard work one’s self, Inquiring 
if tnere were any women farming in that 
section, I was fired with ambition in 
the bucolic direction by the tale of a 
New England school-teacher, who was, 
two yearsago, engaged in the Arkan- 
sas valley to teach at $35 a month. 
She bought one hundred and sixty acres 
of land, which she hired broken, seed- 
ed and harvested at a profit, added to 
it another quarter section with the same 
result. Her estimated profit, in two 
years, from creps and increased value 
of lands, is $10,000. Next year will 
probably find me sitting in the shadow 
of my sod-corn in Kansas, or piso 
herding my sheep. If any of the ill- 
paid women teachers of Providence} s 


of women famers. 


ean be had for a 


July — N. Easton, Maia St., 28; Stoughton, 2°, 90,| was hourly ex 
P. M.; Brockton, W. Cb.., 30, eve. 
Aug. — Berkley, 8; N. Dighton,4; Hivgbam, No.!p, HL James was experimenting, he | guests, 
Cohasset and Hull, 5, 6; Taunton, Central Ch,,7; accidentally made a preparation of 

pIAN Hemp, which cu 
and now gives this receipt’ free, 


ton, all rem 


cold in twenty-four bours. 


Philadelphia are more attractive than 
the display of pulpits, church furniture, 


The arrangement 


PositrvELx CuRED.— When death 
ies havin 


ons of the kind at the centennial in 


The whole sur- 


he crowds that continually congregate 
here. 


A friend in need isa friend in deed. 


has once been faithfully tried, no other 


colds. 








{Continued from page 5.] 

great trial. His home was made miserable 
by her who should have made it pleasant. 
After using every expedient to bring about 
a change, he seems in a fit of desperation 
to have attempted the murder of his wife 
and bis own death. In the latter purpose 
he was but too successful living, only two 
or three hours after the fatal shot. The 
writer is not aware that he held any Church 
relation at the time of his death. 

The Mathewson Street Church celebrated 
the advent af its new pastor, Rev. S. F. 
Jones, by procuring a more commodious 
house for his occupancy, and furnishing it 
throughout with new and suitabie furni- 
ture. By this arrangement Dr. Whedon 
is left in possession of his bome, thus sav- 
ing at least one move in his itinerant life. 
Brother Jones has made an exceilent im- 
pression, both upon his Church and the 
community, and a pleasant and successful 
year may be justly anticipated. 

Our Warren friends are experimenting 
very freely in the matter of Church service, 
They have now given up the afternoon ser- 
vice, bringing the morning sermon and Sun- 
day-schoo!l together. This is getting to be 
a fuvorite arrangement in some of our 
strongest Churches, as at Stafford Springs, 
Hazardville, and other places. 

The annual stampede to the Vineyard has 
begun, and the Churches miss many whose 
presence is a great encouragement and 
pleasure. Dr. Talmage, of Brooklyn, is on 
the ground for the season. The Vineyard 
seems destined to make men “ one in Christ 
Jesus,” for now the Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church bas applied for ‘the grounds 
when the regular meeting closes. As for 
the Baptists, they are seeking to make it 
the great summer head-quarters of their de- 
nomination. Their services begin August 
12th, and they announce the names of 
twenty-six leading men among them from 
all parts of the country, who are to preach 
the Gospel or speak on their missionary and 
Sunday-school werk. Their published pro- 
gramme is certainly a very attractive one, 
and indicates a purpose to manage their 
meeting with system and thoroughness. 

The First Church, Newport, has voted its 
pastor, Rev. W. F. Whitcher, a vacation, 





Pouliney.— The anniversary exercises of 
the Troy Conference Academy which have 
just closed were of more than usual interest. 
The examinations, the entertainment given 
by the literary societies, and the orations of 
the graduating class, all spoke of faithful in- 
struction and earnest study. 

The address before the Newman and 
Irving societies was given by Rev. R. H. 
Howard, A. M., of Tapleyville, Mass. ‘* Mind 
and Manbood” was the subject of a learned 
and eloquent discourse. D. 


We are glad to report a generally healthy 
condition of the Churches. Conversions are 
occurring every week in many of the 
charges. 

So far as we are informed the changes in 
pastors at Conference caused bat little fric- 
tion, and the new appointees have been most 
cordially received, 

Brother J. A. Sherburn was invited to 
Waterbury Centre where he is having a 
pleasant opening. He has baptized seven, 
received two on probation, and six into the 
Church, as the fruit of the revival of last 
winter. Brother S. and wife are just now 
on a visit to friends in Illinois. They intend 
to be gone two or three weeks, and, if they 
should protract the time to double that lengih, 
it would not be more than they deserve. 
They have attended very closely to their 
work during a long and faithful ministry, 
with but few and short vacations. 

Brother H. A. Spencer, of St. Albans, is 
also having a partial respite. He and bis en- 
tire family, with two or three other families 
of his churge, are camping on the banks of 
Lake Champlain, near the excellent High- 
gate Mineral Spring, in one of the most de- 


Railroad Company. has a collection of| lightful spots in this beautiful world. He is | O°¢Y» Placed it on a pole and indulged in a 


hoping for complete restoration to his old 
vigor. 

The work opens well at Barton Landing. 
A good quarterly meeting has just been held. 
Brother Webb has received nineteen on 
probation, baptized ten, and received nine- 
teen into the Church —ten by letter. 


Brother Clapp was cordially received at 


Lyndon is supplied this year by a Brother 


hear good reports. 

The Lord is blessing the people at Worces- 
ter. Brother Wells baptized eight the 25:h 
ult., and received them on probation. The 
following Sunday he baptized six at South 
Woodbury. *+# 


[An account of the dedication at Canaan 








Jottings from Saratoga. 
This beautifal town was never before so 
beautiful as now. Notable improvements 
have been made since the close of last sea- 
son. 
Windsor, has been erected; a very exten- 
ive addition has been made to the Grand 


wish to join me, we will bave a colony| Union; the Columbian also bas been en- 
larged; many private boarding-houses have 
Full information concerning the rich | been improved, and about one hundred and 
tands of the Arkansas River Valley | twenty-five thousand dollars have been ex- 
stul card. Address | pended in additional adornments of Congress 











A. S. Jounson, Topeka, Kansas. 


Park. 


cted from Consump- | in with full volume, and the 


his only child, | m 
on re- | all the concerts are those given in the even- 
ceipt of two stamps, to pay expenses. | ing in the graceful pavilion inthe Park. An | tatives. 
ht-sweats, nausea | unusual number of. foreigners are here. 
ll break a fresh | Our cousins of all the nationalities of the 
Address | globe who have come from afar to view the | Herald which gives $1,000 toward the ob- 
1082 Race Street, | wonders of the Centennial, evidently feel|ject. The sum of $2,800 has been sub- 
that their tour would not be complete with- | scribed. 


remedy will be used for coughs and | of Methodist fraternity has certainly made 


Newport, and a promising work is opening. | the present misunderstanding, and is ready 


to join the United States in negotiating a new 
Johnson from Nova Scotia, from whom we | treaty. 


considerably over 90 years of age, and the 
father of congressmen, governors, senators 
and other emineut men of our country, is 
is crowded out; will appear next week.] ag ordered age ned ssrnernd ar 
a slight shock of paralysis experienced a 
month ago. 


The tide of summer visitors has now set 


In- | of every variety of elegance. Entrancing 
usic floats in the air. Most enjoyable of| for his connection with the Emma Mine 
swindle has passed the House of Represen- 


A great deal of noise was, of course, made 


here, as elsewhere, all over the land, on the 
Fourth of July, but there was no formal | Postmaster General J. W. Tyner. 
elebrated furniture man-| celebration other than a union religious 
factory of Mr. J. S. Paine, of Boston. | service in the morning, and an historical | prothers (Germans), while being arrested 
for their display is| address at the Town Hall in the evening. | for disorderly conduct, shot one policeman 
one of the most unique in the exhibi-| A most delightful informal celebration was| gead and mortally wounded another. Es- 
tion, consisting of a triangular series of | held in the evening in the Drs. Strong’s large | caning from the crowd the murderers vis- 
NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE MINUTES—| terraces rising to the height of eight- parlors. A distinguished company was 48-| jjed a tannery, where they had formerly 
tive properties he bas become cognizant of, after CORRECTION. — The Ans. to Ques. XXIII should | gen feet from the floor. At the sides or sembled, excellent music was enjoyed, and 

Persons afflicted have the brethren named first in order, with the corners of the enclosure rise two beau- most admirable addresses were delivered Seeded ccd Tae’ detporalzes then 
elders following, who were thus wade committee | 11) Cothie columns, ornamented by 4 | py Bishop Foster, Dr. Miley, of Drew Theo- 
cross on the top, finished in red and} jogical Seminary, and Drs. Duncan, Poisel 


gilt, supporting signs which may be| nq Ware of the Cburch South. 
The Southbridge Society should tbe credited with | seen a long distance. 


The visit of these representatives of South- 


face, which is open to view, is draped | oy Methodism, who have been sojourning 
with black velvet, lightened up with gilt 
NOTICE. — Wilt the bre’-hren who purpose to mouldings in panels. ; The attractive- 
ness of this enclosure is evidenced by 


with us since the camp-meetivg at Round | gated by Congress. 


Lake, has been a source of great plea-ure. 
They won the admiration and love of all by 
their noble traits of mind and heart. Dr. 
Duncan in private intercourse has fully ex- 
emplified the grand sentiments of his frater- 


Adamson's Botanic Balsam has proved | nal address to the General Conference, and 
itself a friend to the suffering, and its | he has charmed us by bis eloquence in the 
best recommendation 18 that where it pulpit. It is with great reluctance that we 


part with him and his associates. The cause 


a great stride in advance this year. Drs. 
Duncan and Poigel are to attend the camp- 
meeting at Sea Qliff. Dr. Ware will spend 
a day or two at the Centennial on his way 
home. 

The college oarsmen are in active training 
for the great contest which is to take place 
next week. They are not ofterf to be seen 
in the village. Sometimes, indeed, their 
daily walk tendsin this direction, and on a 
Sunday morning the Wesleyans are to be 
seen at the Methodist Church; but ordina- 
rily those who would see the crews must 
visit their quie} haunts at the Lake. Here 
are to be fomd Cornell, Columbia, and 
Wesleyan, in dose proximity to each other, 
and with thei? boat-houses clustered near 
the base of Snike Hill. Harvard is not far 
away, and Prnceton is still nearer, being 
between Harvird and Wesleyan. Union is 
alone on the west side of the Lake, at 
Riley’s. 

From the toy of Snake Hill floats the vic- 
torious flag of Cornell. Is that flag to be 
this year agnin victorious? We shall see. 
Certainly the Cornell men are in splendid 
trim and traiping, and their bearing, though 
modest, is full of confidence. But Colum- 
bia will give Cornell hard work to retain its 
laurels, and the Wesleyan crew, though 
wholly madeup of new men, whose average 
weight is rather light for boating favorites, 
is, nevertheltss, a very even one, rowing 
with steadintss and exhibiting a quiet 
power whichgives promise that the grand 
record of preWous years will not be tarnisb- 
ed in the comng contest. The deficiency of 
weight iv the ew is, perhaps, fully compen- 
sated by theirgreater average age than that 
of the crew towhich they will be opposed. 
Their inexpererce seems against them, but 
the crew of Cdumbia were inexperienced 
when they wm the race in ’74, and those 
were mosily nev men who carried Cornell 
toa double vicory last year. There is, at 
any rate, goodreason to expect that the 
Wesleyans will press closely the victors of 
the two last yars. Their bright-eyed and 
sinewy captain s a son of the late eloquent 
Dr. Thomas Sevall. The prospects of Har- 
vard do not spear over brilliant. The 
crew is not in good form, and thelr stroke 
is too quick. Tut they will struggle despe- 
rately, for a respectable position in the race. 
They are fing, manly looking fellows. 
Princeton and Union are practicing with 
diligence, and in a hopeful spirit, though 
they do not atract so much attention as 
the crews which have been named. | 

Both of the nominees of the national Dem- 
ocratic Convention are in town. Joaquin 
Miller, “ the peet of the Sierras,” is here as 
the guest of Mr. Frank Leslie. Foreign 
dignitaries aboind. Ss. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—Itis now sserted that Siting Bull was 
killed by Custe?s soldiers. 

— Uncle San’s fire-cracker item for 1876 
is five million dollars. 

— The foreiga-born inhabitants of Boston 
outnumber thenativesby 2841. 

—Speaker Kerr is rapidly failing in 
health, and no hope of recovery is enter- 
tained. 

— James §. Wilson, treasurer of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is a defaulter to the 
amount of $600). 

— Rev. J. 8.C. Abbott, of Fair Haven, 
Conn., the wellknown writer, is lying ina 
very critical coadition, with but little hope 
of his recovery 

— By the explosion of a boiler on the 
British war-ship Thunderer, in Stokes Bay, 
England, last week, twenty-five persons 
were killed andtwenty wounded. 

— There was a severe rain storm on 
Thursday at Fteedom, Pa. A woman and 
four children were drowned. 

— The $100,090 necessary to secure a like 
sum from Benjanin E. Bates for Bates Col- 
lege, bas finally been raised. 

— Avery severe hail storm prevailed at 
Sudbury on the 14th. Window glass was 
broken, trees uprooted, the crops injured 
and other damage done. 

— It is reported from Sioux City that the 
Indians, after the massacre of Custer and 
his men,cut the heart from the General’s 


war-dance arouad it. 

—C. Adams Stevens, charged with em 
bezzling $200,000 worth of the Albany and 
Greenbush Bridge Company’s bonds, has 
been arrested. He asserts his innocence. 
—The concluding notes between Secretary 
Fish and Lord Derby on the extratradition 
question have been published. The earl 
states that the British government deplores 


— The bronze statue of William H. Sew- 


ard for Central Park, New York, which is |!#ge. For Terms and Territory, add 
expected daily from Italy, will cost $25,000. EBLN SuUx 


— The venerable Israel] Washburn, esq., 


— The actual cost of the Bryant vase was 


—A serious rise has occurred in the 
Columbia and Willamette rivers, Oregon. 
The streets of Portland are flooded, though 
they are from thirty to forty feet above low 
water mark, Several of the salmon fishery 
improvements in the lower Columbia river 
were carried off. 





—The Frost-Abbott contested election 


multitude in-| case in the House of Representatives has 


failed, and | creases daily. Piazzas are thronged with | been decided by a strictly party vote in fa- 
and the streets are gay with vehicles | vor.of Judge Abbott. 


— A resolution censuring Minister Schenck 


— A monument to the memory of General 


Custer has been proposed by the New York 


— Postmaster General Jewell has been 
rather summarily removed from the Cabinet 
and has been succeeded by second assistant 


—In Newark, N.J., on the 13th, three 


worked, and there fatally shot two men and 


fled to the river, and, in attempting to cross, 
were stoned to death by the enraged work- 
men from the tannery, who had pursued 
them. 

— The Hamburg massacre is to be investi- 
In the course of debate 
in the House on Saturday, says the corres- 
pondent of the Advertiser, ‘‘ Mr. Rainey, a 
colored member, got the floor, and delivered 
one of the most brilliant extemporaneous 
speeches heard this session. It was an ap- 
peal for the protection of his race, brief, 
impassioned and eloquent, and although 
he spoke but five minutes, the effect was 


such that the Democrats hurried an adjourn- 


ment to prevent a further scene.” 

— The intelligence from the war in the 
East indicates that the Servians have gained 
some important strategical advantages over 
the Turks, having repulsed and pursued 
them to Widin, capturing a large number of 
prisoners. Several battles have been fought, 
with more Turkish than Servian victories, 
however. The Gieat Powers do not 
seem inclined to interfere. 

— The bill continuing the Alabama Claims 
commission till next January was passed. 
The house passed bills granting a pension 
of $50 per month to the widow of General 
Custer, and $50 to his father and mother. 


THE MEDICINE THAT CURES 


—i = 


VEGETINE. 


Taking info consideration the character of its 
vouchers, the history of its cures and the immense 
increasing demand, VEGETINE may be fairly en- 
titled tne leading me: icine «f the age. 

For Scrofula in he blood, VEGETINE is an in- 
fa'lible remedy, and no person need suffer from 
tumors, vleers, and all diseases arising from im- 
pure blood, if VEGETINE is used according .o di- 
reciions. There is no! acase of Scrofua in exist- 
ence that VEGETINE will not cure, provided, how- 
ever, the vital funciions have vot lost their power 
of action, all that may be said te the contrary not 
withstanoing . 

VEGETINE is pleasant to the taste, mild in its 
influence, and avsolute in its action on diseas ,4 
the followlag unquestionable evidence will show, 








PAID NEARLY 


$400.00!! 


JANUARY 2, 1875. 
H. R. STEVENS, Esq.: 


Dear Sir: When about six months ol iI was vac- 
cinaied, The parties who were vaccinatea from 
the same virus died from the humor. The humor 
sp ead over me to such an extent that [ was rolled 
in bran to prevent me from scratebing my person. 
The disease finally settledi» my head, I remained 
in this cendition about twenty years, troubl-d all 
the 1ime wigh sores breaking in my head and dis- 
cha ging corruption from my ear. At this timea 
small kernel appeared on my neck, gradually in- 
er-asing iu size until a tamor formed of such im- 
mense ize I could see it by turning my eyes down- 
ward, All this time [ was taking various remedies 
for my blood witnout any substantial cnefit. 

I then went to a prominent physician of Boston, 
who, during his treatment of six months, lanced 
the tumer eight times, which cost m» nearly $40, 
This left me with a rough, aggravated sure, with- 
outat all diminishing the size of the tauwor, andina 
sickly, feebie condition. I consulted another phy- 
sician in Natick, who, after considerabl+ time, suc 
ceeding in besling the sore without red»cing the 
size. Atthispointlcomme ced touse VEGETINE, 
through the earnest persuasion of afriend. Afver 
I had taken this uedicive about one week I && 
perienced wonderfal sensations. My whole boty 
seemed to be unde: going a ra‘ical change, until 
finally, the tumor broke and discharged frighifu 
quantities. from this time it decreased in size 
until the bunch «isappeared, but my neck stili bears 
the ugly scars of the sore and lance. I am now 
healthy and strong and able t work every day. 

I will also mention that Ihave been an acut~- suf 
ferer from ‘nflammatory rheuma' ism ever since I 
can remember, until commencing the use of VeGE- 
TINE, when amost immediately all rheumatic 
pains ceased, This stacement I volunteer fur the 
purpose of » nefiting other suffering humani'y, 
and vou will confer a favor by giving it as much 
pubiicity as thought proper. Very gratefully, 


O.M, SAVELS, Ashland, Mass. 


’ 
! 


What is Vegetine ? 


It is a compound extracted from barks, roots and 
herbs. Itisnature’srem:dy. Itis perfect!y harm- 
less from any bad effect upon the system. It is 
nourishing and sire: gthenng. It acts directly 
upon the blood. It quiets the nerveus svstem. It 
gives vou a good, sweetsieep at night. Itisagreat 
panacea for onr aged fathers and mothers, tor it 
gives thew strength, quiets their nerves, and gives 
them navwre’s swect sleep—as has been p: oved 
by many an aged pevson. It is the great Blood 
Purifier. Icis a soothing remedy for ourchildren. 
It has relieved and curéd thousands, It is very 
pleasant to take; every chi'd tikes it. It reli ves 
and cures all diseases originating from impure 
b'ood, Try the VEGETINE. Give it a tair trial, 
for your complaints; then vou will say to your 
friend, neizhoor and acquaintance, “Try it; it 
has cared m .” 


Report from a Practical Chemist and 
Apothecary. 


*BosTon, Jan. 1, 1874, 

Dear Sir: This is to certifv that I have sold at 

retail 1543¢ dozen (1852 bottles) of your VEGETINE 

since Aprtl 12, 1870, and eun truly say that it has 

given the best satisfaction of auy remedy fo’ the 

‘omplaints fur which it is recommend: d, that I ever 

sold, Scarcely a day passes without some of my 

customers testifying to its merits on themselves 

or their friends. Iam perfectly cognizant of sev- 

era) cases of Scrofulous Tumors being cured by 
VEGETINE aloue, n this vicinity. 

Very respectfully yours, 
‘ Al. GILMAN, 468 Broadway 
To H. R. STEVENS, EsqQ.: 


Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 


192 eow 
Organs. HUNT’S REMEDY 


R F DS (8 purely vegetable. and used by 
physician: dail in their practice 


Do not delay, but try HUNT’S REMEDY. 


WOON)S SERMONS. 


72 Sermons and Prayer Meeting 
Talks at the N. Y. Hivperdrom ,from the Tribune 
verbatim reports. 11,000 ordered the fi st 
menth, Agents sell from 25 to 100 per werk. 
AGENTS WANTED in eyery church and vil- 
ress 





Of lives have been saved by 
HUNT’S REM EPY, the 
xreat Kidney medicine. 
HUNT'S REMEDY cures 
Dropsy and all Diseases of Kid- 
ueys, aud Biadder and Urinary 





224 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


W ANTED A Methodist lady not less 
« than % years of age, is want 

ed at one of our Literary Institutions who is com- 
petent both to be the Preceptress, and to advance 
a larg: department iu Instrument?! Masic in sll 
their training, to graduation in that department. 

Any letters to “ SeEMINARY,” care of this .aper, 
will reach their destination. 24 


TENT FOR SALBZ. 
The Woburn M. E. Society has for sale very 








somewhat more than $11,000. The makers, cheap a Tent Coyer and Fiy nearly new, for a 
Tiffany & Co., decline to make any extra| frame 16x32 feet. Itis with Joseph Everdean, 296 
An elegant new hotel, called the \charges, and accepted cheerfully the five 
theusand dollars that bad been subscribed. 


State Street, Boston, who has authority to dispose 
of it. C. H. HANAFORD. 
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Peirce’s Academy, Middleboro’ Mass. 


Feosh yous begins Monday, Ang. 28th 1876. The 

work of th - school is arranged with special refer- 

ence to the College Preparatory, the Ladies Col- 

Jegiate, and the Bus'ness course. For farther in- 

formation to GEO. H. COFFIN, Principal. 
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history, that is published at a reasonable 


days. 
any book, that is meeting with so rapid 


out of the bindery. 


works, address, 


employment. 
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Sold only by Subscription. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Ridpath’s History of The United States. 


ROYAL OCTAVO. 


Over 100 Illustrations. 670 pages. Complete in one Volume for 


B3.00.- 


The only reliable History of the United States, or work deserving the name of 


price. 


Book agents, and others wishing to make money, now is your opportunity. 
Every family in the country wants a good, reliable History of the United States. 


SELL THE BEST. 


The following reports from agents for the week ending April 29, have been 
received. One agent, in Fairfield, Conn., writes as follows: “I sold one Pic- 
torial Bible and seventeen Histories on Saturday, April 29. I commenced work 
at one o’clock, P. M., and by six I had sold twelve Histories.” Another agent 
sold and sent us the money for 100 copies in the same week; another one sold 
seventy-eight copies*in four days; another, eighty in six days; another, fifty- 
two in three days; another, twenty-seven in four days; another, forty-one in 
six days; another, thirty-eight in six days; and another, thirty-six in three 
We do not think there is a history now published, or, for that matter, 


a sale. Six presses are running night 


and day on the work. ‘The first edition, of 10,000 copies, was sold before it was 


For fall descriptive circulars and terms of any or all of our subscription 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


Subscription-Book Department, 
805 Broadway, New York. 
P. S.—Persons seeing this advertisement, and who may not wish to engage in 
the business, are kindly invited to cut it outand send it to some intelligent ac- 


quaintance in want ofemployment. It will cost buta trifle —an envelope and 
a one cent stamp—and it may be the means of helping a friend to a lucrative 


NELSON & PHILLIPS. 





Hamilton Camp - Meeting 


willcommence Tuesday, August 
22d,andclose Tuesday Morn- 
ing, Aug. 29th, 


_—— 


The Association has made arrangements for the 
accommodation of a large company. They wil 
have entire charge of the larze Dining Hall, and 
intend that the variety and quantity of the foo?, as 
well as cleanliness and the cooking, shall give as 
good satisfaetion as last year. 


PRICES OF BOARD. 


For seven days, $6.00; three days, or morg, $1.00 
each dav; less than three days, $1.25 each day; 
Dinner65 cents; Breakfast or Supper, 50 cepts each. 
Children under twelve years. half price. The ta- 
bles will be numbered, and Churctes or persons 
wishing to sit togethercando so. Lunch or single 
meals can be obtained at the restaurant. 


GROCERIES, BOOKS, Ete. 


The Grocery Store, Bookstore, Post Office, and 
Package Room. where articles can be checked and 
kept safe, will be open during the meeting. 


TENTS. 


Tents can be hired at very low rates for the sea- 
son or the meeting of A. D. WALT, Ipswich, or J. 
P. MAGEE, Boston. 


BAGGAGE. 


Baggage should be carefully marked with the 
owner’s name, tent, or cottage. It will be carted 
to and trom the depot at fixed and reasonable 
prices. 

The steam cars will run to the Grove during the 
camp-meeting. Previous to and after camp-meet- 
ing carriages run to meet all the boston trains, 
from the Wentam Depot to the Grove. 

Previous to tLe meeting, and after, persons pav- 
ing fullfare to Wenham Depot can purchase at the 
Grove return ltickels ata reduced rate, 

All persons must take their own arrangements 
for lodging,and bri. g their bedding and bed clotbes 


All letters for the Camp-ground should be direct- 
ed to Hamilion, Mass., with the name of the tent 
or cottage. 


Committee at the Grove every day for letting 
lots tents and cottsgeés and giving iuformation. 





LATIONAL CAMP ~ MEBTING 


SHELTER ISLAND, “for the Promo- 
tion of Holiness.” 


REY. J. 8. INSKIP, President, 


To Commence (D. V.) Sunday, July 
30th, and Close Sunday. Aug. 6th. 


MEANS of CONVEYANCE, FROM N. E. 
The Steamer PORT ROYAL, Capt. Clark, leaves 
Saybrook, Conn. at 12.30 P. M., on the arrival of 
the 10.15 A. M. train from Hartford, and the 10.50 
train from New Haven. 

P. S.— Leaves New London at 4 P. M., on the 
arrival of the 10 15 Shore Line train from Boston. 

The Steamer GYPSEY, Capt. Smith, leaves Nor- 
wich at8 A. M., and New London at 9,20 on the 
arrival of the Northern train. 

The Shelter Island Grounds are beaut fully lo- 
cated, and every way attractive as a summer re- 
sort, as well as for Camp meetings. The present 
arrangement will enable many to attend a NAT- 
IONAL CAMP MEETING, who may never bave an- 
other so favorable opportanity. All wishing tents 
will be furnished at the lowest possible prices. 
Application should be made at once, address, 


REV.J. E. SEARLES, SHELTER ISLAND. 


Good board will be fur- 
nished at $1. per day. 
TENTING GROUND FREE. 


ALL DENOMINATIONS are cordially invited to 
this feast of Tabernacles. 
REV 1. E. SEARLES, 


* G.A HUBBELL, | committee, 
C. BEDELL, Esq. 
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Yarmouth Camp - Meeting 


at Yarmouth, Mass, 


Commences on Tuesday, Aug, 15th, and closes 
Tuesday evening, Aug. 22d. 


A beautiful grove, in which all the conveniences 
for a large and sucers ful meeting are to be found. 
New avenues bave beer opened, with large and 
eligi Je lots, which can be secured of the commit- 
tee on the ground, any time befure the meeting. 


BOARD can be obtained upon the ground, at 
$6. per week, or $1.25 per day. 


All heavy goods must be se: t by freight, before 
the opeving «fthe meeting. They will be forwarded 
free after August Ist, but freight will be charged 
upon them if returned. 


LAYMARS’ SABBATH. The Sabbath ney to 
the cowmencement of the Camp-meeting, has been 
Set apart for Spe ial services, to be conducted by 
the laity, the exercises to c -nsist of a pr ise meet- 
ing conducted by some of the best musical talent 
upon the Cape. Several praying bands from Bos- 
ton and the Cape will be pre-ent to ald In making 
the day one of great spiritual e.joyment. We ear- 
nestly invite all who can, to come and help make 
this, one of the best Sabbaths of their lives. 


FARE for the round trip from Boston, $2.70, 
tickets to be obtsinev of ¥. J. LONG, 36 Bromfield 
st.. and O. T. TAYLOR 370 Broadway, South Kos- 
ton. and at the depot. Excursion tickets will ve 
sold at way stations. 

Cars leave the Old Colony depot, at 8 A. M. and 
4P. M. 

224 «©6. C. HEMMENWAY, Sect’y pro tem. 


NOTICE. 


Camp-meeting tent for sale. We have a good 
tent that we will sll very cheap. Said teut is 18 
by 36, made of beavy drilling and is nearly new. 
Any one wishing such a tent please address, 








GTLVER LAKE GROVE, 


ON THE 


Plymouth Line of the Old Colony R. R. 


— THE — 


LEADING PICNIC GROUNDS IN 


New England. 


Open June Ist, for the Season of 1876. 


The above Grove is on the banks of Silver Lake, 
one of the finest sheets of water in this section of 
the country, and provided with a Mammoth Pa- 
vilion »nd Spea er’s stand, a commodious Res- 
taurant (with an abundance of Crockery. Cutlery, 
ete.) a Drawing-roow for in-door pastimes, Pago- 
das, Bathing Houses, Tx bles, Seats, Walks, Swings, 
Vaultipedes, Flying Horses,e¢te. A large fleet of 
Sailand Row Boats have been pleced in charge 
of experienced persons, and the pleasant Steamer 


LADY OF THE LAKE 


makes frequent excursions upon the Lake. 

Parties are taken to and from the Grove by 
SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS, and forthe 
accummodation of such as desire the forenoon in 
the city, a NOON TRAIN to the Grove has been 
arranged. The rolling stock of the road is ample 
and commodious. 

Committees of arrangements and Superinten- 
dents of Sabbath Schools, desiring to visit the 
Grove, will be furnished with free tickets vpon ap- 
plication to J. SPRAGUE, Jr. General Passen- 
ger and Tic! et Agent. Old Colony Railroad, (Cor- 
ner South and Kneeland S81s., Boston.) with whom 
arrangements may be made for transportation. 
No charge tor the Grove to parties transported by 
the Railroad. 


Music and Music Books! 
The Salutation, T°O“iwuuson. “sies, ot 


$12. per dozen. 
[Nearly ready]. 
The Encore. Schools. By 2 


75 ets., or $7.50 per dozen. 


Centennial Collection o 


riotic Songs of all nations. 
50 cents 


Shining River. 


INS. 35 cts. 
H Whittier — Paine, 3c, 
Centennial Hymn, 8 ig form for Societies, 


10 cts; Arranged tor Orchestra, $1.v0 
Geox: Hayes’ Grand March, With Portrait. 
v 


Ce 





For Singing 
L. O. EMERSUN, 


NATIONAL 
SONGS, Pat- 
Paper 40 cts. Boards 


Song Book for 


Sabbath 
Schuols. By W.O. PeRK- 


Tilden & Hendrick’s Grand March, With 
Portranu. 40c. 


** Roll Along, Roll Along.” 
song. 40c. 


bd ape and Wheeler are our Choice.’’ 
* Ce . 


IN PRESS. 

Emerson's Chorus Book, for Societies. 
Whippooi will. Sonz Book for Schools. 
Male Voice Glee Book. 

Any Book or Piece: ent, post-paid,for retail price, 
OLIVER DITSUN & C®O., Boston. 
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Campaign 








For Sale, 


A Mason & THawlin Organ. A fine Instrument for 
some small Cprurch, almost entirely new, baving 
been used but little. It bas 13 stops, 2 banks ot keys, 
and will be sold for $10 which is about one half the 
cost. Address J.H. JACKSON, Dover, N.H., 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fir 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warrantec. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St. Cin 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY. N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLSe 
t2™ Iilustrated Catalogue sent free. 198 














HE JONES & CO..OLD ESTABLISHED TROY 
BELL FOUNDRY, Troy N. Y. continues to 
manufacture those supertor Beils which have made 


TROY celebratedthroughe ut the worid. All Bells 
WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. PARTICULAR AT- 
TENTION GIVEN TO CHUKCR BELLS, CHIMES, 
AND PEALS OF BELLS. Illustrated Catalocues 
sent free, 218 


MENEELY & COMPANY. 


Bell Founders; West Troy, N. Y. 





Fifty years established. Cnurcn Bris and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELTS, etc. Im- 
proved Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No 
agencies. 


MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES 
ACADEMIES, &c, Price List and Circulars sent 
free. 





HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
144 BALTIMORE, MB 


CHURCH BELLS. 


[Established in 1820.] 


LLIAM BLAKE & CO., formerly Henry N. 

r & Co.. — = eneuaceeteee. 

weigbt. required. single or in ehimets 

pa A per and Tin. in the superior mann r 

for which this establishment has so long been noted. 

Address WILLIAM BLAKE & Co.. Cor, Allen. 
Brighton, and Charles Sts., Boston, Mass. 


ae 














Rey. L. E, GORDON, Fisherville,N. H. 
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